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lusive, and with great warmth denqunced the inflammatory 
proceedings of Northern and Wester. fanatics and ‘incen- 
diaries. He would not sit still, he said, and Kear himself, 
and his people denounced as the violators of the laws of God 
and man, and as the propagators Of all sorts of moral iniqui- 
ties and crime, ; 
_ Mr. Southard replied at length. Phis warmth of Sena- 
tors from the South upon this subject was sudden. Laws of 
this character had been passed,—and the perversion of these 
crimes in this District was calculated in the greatest degree 
nie to the excitement alreddy existing in the free states. 
r. 








Bayard went on at length to explain what was the 





POETRY 


Constitutional ‘tight of petitions, and the law upon the sub- 
ject. The right of petition, he said, is not in the Constitu- 





tion expressly. It is an inherent of a Representative Go- 





For the Philanthropist. 
Missionary. 
No rest for thee! o’er field and flood, 
Through desert wild and pathless wood, 
Where’er the outcast’s foot hath trod— 
Go, and proclaim thy Saviour, God! 
Go, seek the ocean's farthest shore, 
That christian never sought before: 
“The fields are whitening—laborer, go! 
-Thou hast thy master’s work to do. 


-No rest for thee! Heaven bids thee speed, 
Thousands are perishing in need. 

Lift up the cross, thy God proclaim 
“Till all do homage to his name— 

‘Amid the cities’ bustting strife, 

Amid the peaceful walks of life— 

God hath commissioned thee: go forth, 
And warn the fallen sons of earth, 


No rest for thee! thy message bear, 
Tho’ guilt a lowering frown may wear; 
God is in heaven, men are but dust; 

Be fuithful to thy solemn trust. 

Nay, pause not—shrink not, God will be 
A sword and shield to succor thee. 

Go in his name, though earth oppose; 
Thou shalt subdue thy fiercest foes. 


There’s rest for thee! when life shall close, 
When sinking to thy last repose, 

Peace; heaven's bright harbinger, shall spread 
Her pinions o’er thy dying bed. 

How glorious then shall be thy rest! 
:How tranquil, how serene thy breast! 

The woes of earth can never come 

To that blest clime—thy own bright home. 


“Then onward! be thy battle cry; 

Onward! the watchword and reply— 

Pause not amid this scene of strife— 

Onward! and wina crown of life, 

Gemm’d with the souls that thou hast won, 

Outshining far the mid day sun. 

“The world is all before thee’’—on! 

Till God shall say, “I by work is done.” : 
M. L. B. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 26th, 1837. 
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Reported for the New York Daily Express. 
TWENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION, 
IN SENATE—Monday, Feb. 6, 1837. 


Petitions and memorials were presented by Messrs. Se- 
vier, Tipton, and Wright, and referred. 

Mr. Tipton presented the petition of sundry citizens of 
Indiana, praying Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia. In doing this he expressed himself opposed 
to the views of the petitioners, maintaining in a Clear, forci- 
ble and argumentative manner, that Ccngress had no right 
to interfere with the question of slavery, either ig the States 
orin the District of Columbia. He moved to 1efer the peti- 
tion to the Committee on the District of Columbia, with the 


view of meeting the question at once, and settle the whole |. 


matter forever. 

Mr. Calhoun made a@ question asto reception. Ie said 
that the rule was, that no petition could he properly receiv- 
ed but upon motion to that effect. Silence might do away 
the objection: hut if any Senator objected, the regular and 
jadiamentary rule was to make a motion-to receive. He 
read the rule in support of this view of the subject, and cal- 
led upon the Senate to sustain their rules 

The Chair expressed its understanding of the rule, and 
gave its decision in favor of the views entertained by the 
Senator from S.C. 

Mr. Ewing of Ohio, said that he was in favor of receiving 
the petition—both because he regarded it as a constitutional 
right of the citizen, and because it was impolitic—as it tend- 
ed(o inflame the public mind, and to throw the two ques- 
tions of the right of petition and abolition together. He ex- 
pressed his decided opposition to the prayer of the petioners. | 
» Mr. Tipton concurred with the Senator from Ohio in the 
opinion that the best mode of arresting the course of these 
petitions, was to receive and refer them; and let the com-| 
ittee report upon the subject as the final decision of the Se- 
tate. This mode would effectually stop these proceed- 
ings, ‘ 

Mr. Morris proposed that all the petitions in the hands of 
Senators, upon this subject, might be presented at once, so 
48 to save time. 

Mr. Swift concurred in the views of the Senator from In- 
diana, as regards the right of petition—but regretted to hear 
tim anticipate the final action of the committee. 

After some remarks from Mr. Calhoun, various abolition 
Mtitions were presented by Messrs. Ewing and Morris, of 
thio, Swift of Vermont, Wall of New Jersey, Prentiss of 
Vermont, Knight of Rhode Island, and Buchanan of Penn- 
titania, amounting in all to a considerable number. Seve- 
tlof these Senators expressed their views upon the question 
involved, and concurred generally in the opinion that the 
Mayers. of the petitioners ought not to be granted, nor dis- 
Cussed 


A debate then arose, in which Messrs. Morris, Hubbard, 
Calhoun, Tipton, and Bayard, participated. 
Mr, Bayard moved to lay the question to receive on the 
lable, carried—ayes 31, noes 13. : 
the question was settled in this way. 
t, Davis then presented many other petitions of a like 
(er, as he was not in his seat when the question came 
"p. These petitions met with the same objection, and were 
Cisposed of in the same manner. 
ir. Morris also presented another petition, and defended 
€ right to be received. 
_ Mr. King, of Geo., moved to lay the question of recep- 
ton on the table, 
Mr. Calhoun contended at length, that the institutions of 
uth, where one race are the masters of the other, are 
Wlerable to those of the “North, where by the contrivance 
Stocks, banks, and other devices of the law, the white 
»from the necessity of labor, become, and are in some 
» the slaves of each other. i 
Tass Southard hoped that the Senate would distinguish 
Duin the petitioners for the abolition of slavery in the 
cn ctof Columbia, and the petitioners for the regulation 
ve ¢ Slave Trade in Columbia. The District, he said, 
nm the mari of man-stealers from the ‘North, and the 
ny of freemen made slaves of, and such men in chains, 
often heard by the inhabitants here, who objected to 
Mr. proceedings as loudly as did the people of the North. 
, ,andolph, he said, had proposet| the regulation of this 
do; heie, and the Southern States were in the habit of 






























vernment. He-moveéd to lay the motion not to receive.the 
petitions upon the table. A question of receiving a petition 
might be made, he contended, for the Senate was the proper 
Judge of what it should receive, and of what it should not 
receive. As this question of reception had been made, ‘he 
proposed to lay this motion upen the table, aid thus not to 
actupon the direct question, but to avoid it. 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Bayard suspending his motion, pre- 
sented various petitions from Boston and other places— 
among which was one from Ellery Channing, John Pierpont, 
and others. Mr. Webster said, these petitions came from 
respectable men and quiet citizens, and were clothed in the 
most respectful language, and he hoped they would be re- 
,| ceived by the Senate and referred. 

Mr. Cuthbert of Georgia, after some preliminary remarks, 
said he had witnessed the course of Mr. Webster, this year 
and last, and he had observed that when a discussion was 
nearly over, Mr. W. would rise and present petitions calcu- 
lated to continue it. 

Mr. Webster.—I was not in my seat to-day when this 


Mr. Preston looked upon this motion as deceptiveand de- 


racing, more purity every way, both in chutch and ‘state, 
private aad public character! O, slavery! Fountain of so 
much that is pure and lovely and of goad report, how parch- 
ed and wasted the North for lack of thy waters! 


dren-—there for a master:—Ep,. Pauw) 


discussion began. I did not know when the other petitions 
were presented. 

Mr. Cuthbert.—I recall then this part of what I have 
said. What I was going to ‘say was, that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 1819, was chairman of a committeé in 
Boston, which during the agitation of the Missouri question, 
passed resolutions avowing that Congress had the power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and to regulate: 
the slave trade between the States, ‘These are dangerous 
doctrines, continued Mr. C., which alarm the South, and 
agitate the country. , 

Mr. Webster here attémpted to get the floor, but Mr. 
Rives got it. Mr R. went on to ceprecate the course of 
this discussion, which he had witnessed with mortification 
and pain. He agreed that gentlemen whose constituents 
sent them petitions must present them, but he begged they 
+ would do it withoutremark. He disagreed with Mr. Calhoun 
that slavery was no evil in the abstract.—He looked upon it 
as agreat evil; but the South fouad such institutions to ex- 
ist, and the South must make tke best of theta. ° I cannot 
hold” he continued, “to the new creed of Carolina, thata 
portion of society must be the slaves of, and labor for, the 
rest, This is the old doctrine of Robert Clymer, which the 


of mobism. 


of good order. 


4 abolition may do more evil than the evil itself. 3 


are the slaves of the manufacturer, hecause he may dimi- 
nish their wages below the point of adequate support. Mr. 
Calhoun thinks this ishorrible. All the dependence, he be- 
lieves, should be on one side. 
the manufacturer, should be raised “entirely above the pro- 
duetive class, the laborers, the working-men; he should.be 
totally independent of them—he should own them. This 
is the grand peculiarity of the patriarchal system. Entire 
freedom to the capitalists—entire slavery to the working. 
class. 
upon the shores of the South another racebut if this race 
were extinct, his principles and reasoning would be just as 
available as they aré“now; that is, they would sanction the. 
enslavement of the LABORING PART of the WHITE POPULA- 
TION. 
honest, intelligent farmers and mechanics, ~Are you wil- 
ling to permit the extension of a system, which is based on 
principles that would sanction your enslavement, should 
capital ever be able to wield enough power? Can you lis- 
ten any longer with patience to the proclamation of princi- 
ples, so insulting and so dangerous ? 


supposing the truth of the abolition principle, that slavery 


Senate has reversed—Virginia holds no such creed; nor did 
Jefferson, nor Madison, nor any other of our illustrious 
men. 

Mr. Calhoun.—I did not say slavery was no evil in the 
abstract. I did not say it wasa positive good, as I am re- 
presented, but only a positive good in the existing condition of 
society; and as society existed, it was better that the white 
race, a superior race, own the black, an inferior race, than 
that society, as in the North and in England, should resort 
to expedients for one man to own another, instead of man- 
| fully making an avowal-of this Ownership, as in the South. 
iiere a long discussion arose, between Mr, Calhoun and 
Mr. Rives, as to what Mr, C. did say. 

Mr. Calhoun.—The gentleman from Va. now adtnits all 
| the abolitionists contend for, that it is an evéé, and if it is an 


and'an attentive audience. 


ence of ardent spirits. 


evil, why not abolish it? If a sin, why not renounce it? 
3. Mr. Rives then is plainly—must be a Cilhoun man 


ence. 
4. The experiment then:is,in the North, whether men 
can govern themselves; in the South, whether'it be not det- 
ter to strengthen self-government by enslaving others. ‘Mr. 
Calhoun thinks the experiment is in favor of the South— 
which means of course, that in this region there are greater 
security against danger, more sobriety of character, better 
regulated feeling, more self-control, more literature, more 
science, more public charities, more folleges, fewer broils, 
less blood-shed, less dissipation, less gambling, less horse. 


5. Yes—bécause inen work ‘heré foy their wives and chil- 





OUTRAGES IN DAYTON. 


Instances of lawless violence multiply upon us. It was 


supposed by many, that after the outbreakings of popular 
violence so rife some months ago, the reaction in favor of 
law and order would have effectually checked the progress 
We fear—we deeply fear this is not the fact. 
That part of the commpnity, which still remains uninfected 
by licentiousness, takes too little interest in the preservation 
Too much prejudiced against abolitionism, 
or too deeply engrossed with money-making and saving, they 
have fittle indignation for the perpetrators, little sympathy 
for the sufferers, it these deeds of violence. In a wholesome 
state of tle community, an injury committed against the 
meanest citizen, is récognized as an offence aginst the state. 
All are disposed to feel for the sufferer. But the best citi- 
zens of dur Cuuntsy are now beaten and otherwise abused, 
while their fellow-citizens coldly look on, and they, whose 
oath binds them to maintain the majesty of the laws, and 
to protect every individual in the enjoyment of his rights, 
either participate with the mob or skulk from their post. 


The Rev. Alexander T. Rankin, a highly respectable 
minister of the Presbyterian church, paid a visit to Dayton 
on the 11th of this month. 
next day at 3 o'clock, at the Union meeting-house, he gave 
the Bibte argument on the subject of slavery to a numerous 
An appointment was made, for 
Monday, to deliver a lecture on the suitable remedy for 
slavery. 
On the followiig day, he went to the place appointed, and 
found there a large rabble, many of them under the influ- 
A few abolitionists and others were 


According to appointment, th 





evil, how can the gentleman, as a statesman—as a wise 
man, avoid the joining the abolishers to abolish it? 2 

Mr. Rives.--It is one thing to acknowledge an evil, and 
avother to abolish it. We may not have the power, ‘The 


Mr. Webster said he had presented these petitions as they 
were sent him from his constituents. He had stated their 
contents only, as he was in duty bound. He had gone no 
farther than Mr. Rives. He agreed with him that slavery 
wasan evil. It is true, in repiy to Mr. Cuthbert, he had 
reiterated his opinion, that Congress had power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, ard under the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce, Congress had power to re- 
gulate the commerce between States in slaves. Congress, 
he believed, iad. exercised that power—he was not sure: 
(Mr. Southard here said it had.) Well it had—and all he 
had done, on this point was to reply to what seemed an at- 
tack, that Mr. Cuthbert had chosen to make wpon him, 
Mr, Wall, of New Jersey,-boped that Congress would re- 
ceive the petiions, It was too late in the history of civili- 
zation, to coniend that the people had no right to petition; 
and that their petitions, when respectfully worded, should 
not he received. 
Mr. Rives denied that Congress had ever passed laws in 
any way regulating the commerce in slaves. Here, he and 
Mr. Calhoun.had again some sparring in words—Mr. Cal- 
houn insisting that his recognition of slavery as an evil in 
the present state of society, was the very hole by which the 
abolitionists entered to preserve all their plans. A great ex- 
less love of liberty, more corruption, moreslavery in fact, in 
periment, he said, was making in the North and South. 
That experiment, he believed, was altogether in favor 
of the South.4 True, the North was richer,5 the ac- 
tion of the government had made it,—but then was there 
one form and another, than in the South. Mr. Rives be- 
lieved otherwise. ‘Time would determine which was right, 
and which section would keep its liberty longest. 
On motion of Mr. Hubbard, the motion to fay the motion 
to receive the petitions upon the table, was taken by ayes 
and noes, and was carried, ayes 31, noes 15—all the admi- 
nistration Senators voting aye, excepting Wall, Tipton and 
Niles, and al) the Southern Senators voting aye. Mr. Clay 
coming in, his name was called. “Aye” said Mr. Clay— 
‘but what is the motion??? ‘T'he motion being explained, 
he said, ‘‘I go for’ the reception of petitions”——‘*No,” he 
then answered,—and soon after the Senate adjourned: Mr. 
Walker having preseated his new modelled land Bill in the 
mean time. 


1, Let Mr. Calhoun’s speech be fully understood by our 
Northern yeomanry. He believes that the mutual depend- 
ence in the free states of labor and capital, the employer 
and employed, is in its essential nature slavery——but slavery 
more to be deprecated than the real slavery of the South. 
The manufacturer is the slave of his workmen, because they 
may leave him, and his work stands still. The workmen 


The capitalist, the planter, 


He rejoices, to be sure, that Providence has thrown 


It is to this fact we wish to call the attention of our 


2. A most pertinent question, Consistent slave-holders, 








“Baway with such crimes in their own States. 





present. 

creased, 

swear, stamp, and behave otherwise disorderly. He per- 
‘| sisted in his lecture, though at times inaudible on account of 
the tumult. Afier he had spoken about three quarters of 
an hour, those of the mob in the house went out and joined 
“Then,” says Mr. Rankin, the storm 
Doors were broken through with 
pieces of scantling, showers of eggs came pouring in, and 
the congregation was confused.”? 
per to lecture him, asking him why he did not go the South 
and lecture—there are no slaves here, (Dayton,) why preach 
abolition here? , 


their companions, 
burst forth in all its faty. 


ceeded in making his way through the crowd, and took him 
into thehouse otf Mr. Osborne, where he met With the kind- 
est treatment. 


Soon after dark they returned to the Union meeting-house, 
did a greatdeal of damage, demolished a colored man’s house, 
& had some hard fighting'among themselves, ‘The indignation 
of that part.of the community, which loves law and order, 
was greatly excited, but some of the wealthy and influential, 
Mr. Rankin was toid, gave countenance to the rioters. 


his temple had so affected his eye aud muscies of his jaw, 
as to incapacitate him, when he. wrote, (16th inst.,) for’ 
speaking in public. 

Proscription begins in high places, before popular fury 
will show itself. The populace of all countries is licentious, 
The observations of two years prove that no exception is 
to be made in favor of our own country. The populace 
here are licentious, and a cause has only to become odious, 
to be stigmatized by the better classes, to be proscribed by 
the press and outlawed by the church, in @ certain. way, just 
as abolitionism has been stigmatized, proscribed; outlawed, 
and directly the lion is uachained—the mob rages, laws are 
laughed at, judges; lawyers and divines tranquilly look on; 
while innocent; irreproachable, unoffending men men are 
given up to violence. 

The following isan extract from a letter received from a 
responsible source in Dayton, date 18th inst. 


“Dear Sir: 


prostrate; trodden under foot, and Hie a mournful specta- 
cle for freemen to gaze upon. 

and freedom of the press are gone. 
allthat we could, but we cannot work miracles. A large 
majority of Mr. Rankin’s friends advise him to yield for 
the present to the violence of the times, and wait until after 
the session of the Court before he attempts to speak again.” 


He commenced his discourse; and the mob in 
Some entered, sat down, and began to talk, laugh 


The mob meanwiile continued their work, breaking the | 
windows and hurling their missiles. 
to one door to make‘an effort to pacify them, Mr. Rankin’ 
attempted by another door to escape their violence unseen. 
But their sentinels were stationed around the. house, anda 
certain Mr. Slack gave the signal, then rushed upon him and 
seized him around the arms from behind. 
was surrounded by the whole gang, yelling and shouting in 
savage triumph that they had caught their victiu. 
Slack held him, and the mob. were abusing him, an Jrish- 
man rushed upon hin) with clenched fists, and struck him 
with great force almost simultaneously upon both temples, 
while others commenced kicking him. For some minutes 
he was thus abused, many voices crying out kill him, kill 
him, lynch him, ride him ou a rail, while one struck up a 
doggrel song, well suited to their work. 


Soon after they had ceased beating him, Dr. Haynes suc- 


The mob continued their depredations through the night. 


Mr. Rankin was not dangerously hurt, but the blow on 


“The mob is still triuntphant—the laws are 


The liberty of speech | 
A few of us have done 


is an evil, always reason precisely like abolitionists. If an 


Mr. Calhoun says slavery is only a positive godd, in the ex- 
isting state of society. Mr. Rives says slavery isa gret 
evil in the abstract, but its abolition would stil| be a greater 
evil. Necessarily then, ‘in the existing stat¢ of society,” 
slavery isa “positive good,” because it acts as the proper 
preventive to a greater evil. ‘This is the unavoidable infer 


The Editors of the Democratic Herald, published at Day- 
ton, simply state that thére was a mob, and they injured the 
+ | speaker, and did some mischief, Not a single expression of 
honest indignation agamnst the rioters—nat a single word that 
could be construed into a disapprobation of such outrageous 
proceedings | We confess that it is this kind of indifference | 
in: the orderly’class of the community, when the rights of 
‘respectable citizens are.invaded most grossly, that fills us 
with the profoundest alarm. Here is a well known minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in excellent standing, kicked, 
beaten, and otherwise unmercifully abused in broad day- 
light, and we see no effort put forth from any side to rescue’ 
‘him, orto punish the mob; 











THE SLAVERY PARTY. 


“The Northern Republicans will give evidence of the sin- 
‘cerity of their professions, and of their regard for Southern: 
rights, and their attachment to the Uiiion, by a determined : 
and uncompromising-hostility to the abolitionists.” 

The article of which the above are the concladimg words, 
we republish to-day in full. It is original in the Milledgeville. 
“Federal Union?—but for the sake of more extensive and| 
influéntial diffusion, it has been transferred to the Richmond 


whether it was this beat lo arms sounded from one of the 
principal slavery-prints, that produced this effect on the Re- 
publican—but, certain it is, to whatever cause it may be 
owing, the slavery-ardor of that journal has been blown up 
within the last two weeks to uncommon brilliancy and heat. 
In the excess of his devotion to Southern interests, he dis- 
dains no weapon that promises to be of any efficacy.’ 
Whilst the females of Mr. Tappan’s family, ‘his daughters, 
are brought out and put up as objects of ‘public scorn, Mi° 
Adams is a ‘demented individual ,”’—a large portidn of the! 
Abolitionists are. ‘*foreigners”—many of them, even of such 
as call thémselves “Americans are in British pay; [quere, 
in passing, is the editor of the Republican an .@merican?| 
who would betray their country and sell the liberties of their 
fellow citizens for foreign golad—Tnrairors oF THE MOST 
INFAMOUS STAMP.” 
Such até the fantasma that, with their still more. perni-’ 
cious companions have taken up their abode in the swept 


| the following hand-bill had been posted ‘tip on the walls of 


at 4 o’clock, on ‘ 
cause of the present unexampled ye aud to devise a 
suitable remedy. All Friends of 

to resist Monopolists and Extortioners, are invited to at- 


THE LEAYEN AT WORK. 


The leave: is working, and it will work, we fear, until the 
inass is leavened,—we mean the Jeaven of insubordination 
and violerice. Abolitjonists have alwa ys predicted, that 
the same spirit which has outlawed and abuged thyii, will 
not be confined to them in in its thalign operations, Our 
great men and our wise men after the fashion of this world, 
have nurtured and watered, if they have not planted a 
tree, whose bitter fruits they will themselves be forced to 
eat. 

There has lately been an outbreaking of popglar vidlence 
in New York, which we apprehend is but g mere prelude td 
acts still more dreadful. For some days previdts, it seems, 


thai eieg ci atta 


BREAD, MEAT, RENT, FUEL! 
THEIR PRICES MUST COME DOWN!! 
Thé Voice of the People shall be heard and will 
Prevail! ‘ 
O<--The People will meet iti the PARK, Rain or Shine, 
onday afternoonaf-}} to inquire jnto the 


umanity, determined 


Enquirer, one of the most orthodox of the ultra school of a J Daniel Gorh 

-holdi 7 oses Jacques aniel Gorham, 
aave holding orthodoxy. We were somewhat at a loss to/ Piclius Hedi, John Widnt, 
conjecture what cause had kindled afresh the slumbering. Danl. A. Robertson,. Alexpaser Ming, jr., 
zeal of the Cincinnati Republican. We know not yet, Warden Hayward, Elijah F. Crane, 


New York, February 10th, 1837. 

Five or six thousand people accordingly assembled at the 
appointed time. A self-constituted committee then made 
their appearance, some of whom delivered speeches to suit 
the occasion. One orator issaid,to have used this language : 
“Fellow-citizens, Eli Hart has now jin.his'store fifty-three 
thousand barrels of flour; let us go down peaceably, apd 
ask him to let as have it at $—, if he don’t we'll {after 
a pause) go peaceably away.” The result was, they did go 
to Mz. Hart’s store, rolled his barrels out, knocked in the 
heads, scattered the flour over the street, and did other dam- 
age. ‘hey then paid a visit 30 another store, destroyed 
there about twenty-five barrels, and were on theit way to 
commit farther depredations, when they were encountered. 
by the police, some arrested, the rest dispersed. 

On these proceedings, the New York Courier (the New 
York Courier—think of that) remarks as follows: 


“Our remarks will be short on this disgraceful affair. It 


A German now saw pro- 


While a friend went 


In an instant he 


While 


and garnished chambers of this gentlemain’s mind. Of the 
contempt they inspire for every thing like courtesy and kind- 
ness of language and manner ;——of the rage they excite in 
those who are so unhappy as to be possessed by them, we 
give a whole burst, as contained in a paragraph of the 
Republican, a few days since, as a fair spécimen.— 
Here it is: 


e 


“Tf some measures are not adopted to silence the clamors 
of the «bdlitionists—if they are allowed much longer to in- 
tertipt the proceedings of Congress with,their insulting im- 
portunities from day, to day, to the exasperation of the South» 
and tothe neglect. and itijury of the nationa! interests—it 
will come. to this: The members of the Slave-holding States 
will withdraw, and their withdrawal will. be a signal for 
Revolution, and a dissolution of the Union, The blessed 
fruits of abolition will thus be matured. The fruition of 
their hopes will be realized. This is what ,they have long 
been aiming at. They want to see the Union torn into frag- 
ments. Their actions—their whole course of policy show 
that their object is, not to ameliorate the condition of she: 
slave, but to shake the foundations of the government, and 
break it intofragments. ‘There was not more rejoicing in the 
infernal regions when the fallen angels were seen tumbling 
down from their high estate into the dark abyss of the 
damhed, than there will be among the leading spirits of ab- 
Olition, if they cap succeed in undermining the pillars of our 
Constitution, sp as to cause an overthrow of the government.’ 
If by emancipating or by causing the extermination of two 
million and a half of slaves, they can bring political ruin, 
anarchy and civil war upon fourteen million of freemen, they 
will leave no means untried towards.the accomplishment. of 
that object. A large portion of .them are foreigners. Some 
of the mostactive and violent abolitionists im this city are 
not only foreigners, but have not been long enough in this 
country to be entitled.to the elective franchise. ‘They can 
have little or no regard for our institiions, or solicitude for 
their permanency, while many of theirzealous ¢o-operators, : 
who call themselves Americans, arein British employ--men 
who would betray their country, and the liberties of their 
fellow citizens.forforezgn gold. TRrarrors oF THE MOST 
INFAMOUS StaMP! When we speak of the abolitionists, we 
do not mean the duped and deluded women and children, 
who are made by these designing men the instruments of 
producing so much excitement in our national councils, by 


? 





is not the actors in it;—poor ignorant deluded wretches—— 
that ate to blame, so mach as the instigators, who knowing 
better—knowing that the meeting cquld not answer the pur~ 
pose for which it was ostensibly calfed, still devised it, solely 
‘to give themselves political consequeiice, 

We are astonished that the civil authorities with the call 
of this nygeting before them, had nat a sufficient police force 
or the military, ready to prevent.the consequence whith it 
was probable wauld follow it.—Twenty-five 4rmed men 
could at any moment have dispersed the whole mob.” : 


The Cincinnati Republican has also something to say— 
heading his remarks ‘as follows; 

“DISGRACEFUL OUTRAGE IN NEW YORK.” 

‘*With extreme regret we copy the following particulars of 
a riot.in that city, and,in republishing the article, our duty as 
Public Journalists, compels us to add—that we cannot in 

language too strong, reprobate such proceedings, equally 

disgraceful to g city, and to'those personally engaged in it.”? 





Now be it remembered, that the editors of both these 
papers are mobocratic editors. 
Last summer there was a mob in Cigcinnati. Its object 
was, not to procure bread, but Southern money and Sou- 
thern votes, It did not aim to destroy flour, but to subvert 
the liberty of press and speech, and to abuse its advocates. 
Mr. Ramsay, who records with such “exireine regret,’?. the 
illegal attempt against the right of property in New York, 
openly favored in his paper, the no less flagrant attacks upon 
far more essential rights, in bis own city, 

The meeting in New York wag called “to inquire into 
the cause of the present unexampled distress, and to devise 
a suitable remedy?’ The market-house meeting in Cin- 
cinnati was called “to decide whether they (the citizens,) 
will permit the publication, gr distribution of abolition 
papers in this city.” An oratorat the meeting jt New 
York said, “Let us go down peaceably and ask him (Eli 
Hart) to let us have it (flour) at $—. If he dont, we'll 
(after 2 pase) go peaceably away.” The market-house 
meeting was a little more exolicit. They commissioned 
twelve respectable citizens to remonstrate with James G. 
Birney and his associates, and request them to desist froin 
the exércise of a natural and constitutional xight, ‘tand to 





their petitions. They are deceived—they know nothing of; 
slavery, or of the consequences. which-would inevitably re-' 
sult to thei: country, if those to Whom their petitions are ad- 
dressed, should attempt to interfere with the subject of their: 
grievances. - Their susceptibilities—their benevolent feelings, 
are wrought upon by the false statements and misrepresenta- 
tions of such men as we have descrived. ‘I'hese pusillani- 
mous incendiaries have not the courage to approach the hon- 
est and intelligent of their own sex, but hope to accomplish’ 
their object by infusing their poison into the minds of the 
weaker portion of the human family.” 

The above would be no more worthy of notice than the 
incoherent raving of a maniac in the strets, were it not that 
it has the appearance of being part of a system, that has ir 
it more of methdd than usually belongs to madness. It 
seemis to be carrying out the plan of forming, or rather com- 
pacting, a political party dit the condition of persecution— 
yes, persecution? And what sort of persons are to be per- 
secuted? Those who hate Siavery—-who wish to see it 
brought to a safe, peaceable and glorious termination—who 
wish to see the obstacle to rgal union removed out of the 
way—wha entertdin the same views on the necessity of re- 
moving it, as were entertained by Washingtqn, and Jeffer- 
son, and Lafayette, and J ay; and Franklin, and Rush. 

This would be a sight worthy to be exhibited to the world. 
A people declaring that al) men are entitled to Liberty—en- 
slaving every sixth man in the nation—and forming a party 

whose bond of unioh is, the persecution of those who are 

opposed to Slavery. F reemen of Ohio—are we ready for 
this? Are we ready to say, that the slavery of one half the 

people ina country if necessary for the happiness of the 

other half? ‘That our Constitutional reprobation of the in- 

‘iquity of Slavery is old fashioned and severe? That the 

laborer ought to belong to- the employer-that it is in vain 

for the laboring class to think of mingling in thé politics 

of the country—that men who speak for liberty ought to be 

hanged-as felons? If we are, then have we already outlived 

the blessings of that Liverty God gave us—and ve are now 

prepared to receive the manacles of Slavery on our own 


limbs and to transmit them as an inhetitance to out 
v 


procéedings,” as those iv New York. 
“equally disgraceful to a city, and to those personally en- 
gaged in it.” And yet thissame man had nota single 
word of reprobation fOr a far more disgraceful mob jn Cine 
cinnati, which not only assailed the rights of private proper 
ty, but the more valuable rights of liberty of speech and of 
the press, hunting their unoffending fellow-citizens, as if they 
had been ‘mad dégs.’? " 


warn them that if they persist, we (they) cannot hold ur- 
selves (themselves) responsible for the consequences.” In 
thecase of the New York meeting, the mob was the imme- 
diate result; and even that prince of mobocrats, Col. Webb, 
does not hesitate toappend it as a consequence, to the meet- 
ing. In the case of the market-house meeting, 4 mob fol- 
lowed so soou as their committee reported, and yet some mer 
pretend not to see how such a foyl result could follow fron; 
the legal proceedings of sq hotorable a meeting. Mr. Ram- 
say, we doubt not, is one of those dim sighted men—al- 
though he could say, July 26th, that “the proceedings of 
that meeting, (at the market-house,) show a determination 

to prohibit, ‘peaceably if they can, forcibly if tliey mast,’ 
the distribution of abolition papers in this city, and if iéed 
be, the publication of them too.” Withal he thought these 

“proceedings characterized by great moderation.” Mr. 

Ramsay “cannot in language too strong, reprobate such 

He thinks them 


Mr. Ramsay arid other editors of his type had better 


save their ink than waste it in such paragraphs. Tt is not. 
vastly important to know with what “extreme regret”? they 
look upon certain lawless proceedings, so long as we un- 
derstand that their regret springs, not from beholding the 
laws*violated, the innocent suffering, injustice triumphant, 
but. from a decent regard to public opinion, of froiti aa ape 
ptehension that their own deay selves may ultimately be 
hurt by the prevalence of such violence. Such men have 
no title to plead for the Jaw. God smote the ancient Jew 
for putting forth his hand to support the ark, 
ark of our Constitution is rocked by commotion, let these 
men refrain their sacrilegious hands—for they are cefiled by 


When the 


iolence. 











children. 
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ABOLITIONISM REVIEWED. 
NUMBER IV, 
To the Editors of the Piilanthropist, 


I shall new have a word to say to the Rev. Ueze- 
kiahohnson; and first, of his argument drawn from Scrip 
ture. He thinks slavery is “oppression,” and as suce for- 
biddea ‘by the Scriptures. The answer is short, and Geci- 
tive. Slavery, under the a Savane) semen = Aree: 

expressly permitted by the Scriptmes. See t 

pee in my 3d No, It vlads therefore, be forbidden as 
pression ; for that would be to make the Scriptures permut 

tt, and at the same time forbid it, and thus contradict them- 
selves, wisich is inadmissible. All power, all authority, in 
the hands of men, is liable to be abused, the authority of 
masters over their slaves among the rest; and the aduse of | 
that power, is oppression. Now this abuse of that power, 
er authority, our author confounds with the right use of it, 
which is nothing more than the right use of a lawful autho- 
, rity; (2) and that, certainly, is not the oppression forbidden 
by the Scriptures. 
He cites also the commands “thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” and, “do unto others, what you would they | 

. should do unto you,” (3) also that other, “Proctaim liberty 
. throughout the land, unto all the inhabitants thercof”’— 
“break every yoke, let the oppressed go free,’ to all which 
-the foregoing is, I think,a complete answer. To construe , 
«them as forbidding slavery expressly, as permitled and regu-- 
dated by the Apostles, is to make the Scriptures contradict | 
ethomselves, exactly as in the alleged case of “oppression.” | 


Hle:quotes also Deut. xxiii. 15. “Thou shalt not deliver 
sumo.his master the servant that is escaped from his master | 
unto thee; he shall dwell with thee, &c.” To this the, 
© gamevanswer applies. And besides, taken as our author 

BUST? Fty Wnct culy contradicts the p gee T have i 
squetedl ‘from the Apostles, in my 3d No., but is utterly in- 
-consistent with Levit. xxv. 44-46, by which the Jews were | 
authorized to buy slaves from “the heathen that were round 
aboutehem,”—“and to inherit them for a possession”—to 
“be:their bondmen forever.” His construction, therefore, | 
which thus sets the Scriptures at variance among themselves, | 
is inadmissible. The passage is obviously to be understood | 
as applying only to “servants escaped from their masters, | 
in nations bordering on the country of the Jews, | 
—servants to whom no individual Jew had any claim, and | 
consequently, whose claim of freedom infiinged no man’s | 
right, as established by law among the Jews. (4) 

He quotes also Exod. xxi. 26, 27, “If ary min smite 
the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid,?””—“*or smite * 
out his man servant's tooth,”’—‘he shall iet him go free’? : 
—and -he then adds, *“*What!-a man to lose from’ 
two to eight hundred dollars, for the simple offence of smi- 
ting out a tooth!?’—Yes, Sir, a man may loose eight hun- 
dred dollars, and more, by an offence of that kind, which } 
our laws, in Louisiana, punish severely: and, strange as! 





these “ordinances of men,” thus giving the examples, which 
would strengthen greatly to persuade our bad masters 
to e real Christia and in their turn comply with the 
Apostles’ commands; 31) which as I before said, would at 


once take away all, or nearly all, the hardships of es 


» ee 
1, Will Jucge L. oblige us by defining “oppression ?” 
Whatis its nature—what are the elements that constitute 
it? Does Judge L. believe in the truths set forth in our De-' 
claration of Independence. I know that he does. Here 
then is common ground on which we both may meet, and 
explain to each other the nature of oppression, Our fath- 
| ers then aflirmed “these truths to be self evident—that all 
"men are created equal; that they are endowed by their crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 1 assume that you 
believe all this, They farther affirmed, that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, and that when 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter orabolish it”’ They then 
proceeded to specify various acts on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, to prove that the government under which they lived 
was desiructive of these great ends; and these acts they ter- 
med. “oppressions.”? Our fathers, sir, have defined ‘ oppres- 
sion” for us—will you receive the definition as true? Their 
definition is, that all acts tending to destroy the liberties: of 
any people, render insecure their lives, or obstruct amongst 
them the pursuit of happiness, are eppressive—constitute 
oppression. Slaveholders maintain a government over a 
nation, nearly as large as was ours at the time when this no- 
ble declaration was made, which does not “tend”? to destroy 
political liberty and obstruct the pursuit of happiness, but 
has-already utterly subverted all liberty, personal and politi- 
cal, and-involved in wretchedness unspeakable its subjects. 
The highest happiness consists in the most ample develupe- 
ment and freeest exercise of the animal, intellectual and mor- 
al natures of a man, provided a due balance be preserved 
between them. The slave is effectually cut off in by far the 
greatest number of instances from all moral and intellectual 
pleasure, and can enjoy only the lowest species of happiness 
——that resulting from the supply of his animal wants—in the 
lowest degree—to say nothing .of the various inflictions 
Let Judge L. then, 
answer these simple questions. If mere encroachments on 
political liberty be oppression, what is the absolute, entire 
privation of all political aad personal liberty? If the impo- 
sition of taxes, without the consent of the taxed be oppres- 
sion, what name do you give tothe forcible seizure of the 
entire products of the compelled industry of a whole nation ? 





which make him positively miserable. 


choose their own condition. Hence, their continuance with 
their master would have been purely voluntary. If, on the 
other hand, it refer to se of surrounding heathens, “it 
would seem asif the Almighty did not enjoin upon his peo- 
ple a very great regard fotthe right of properly in human 
beings.” Uncertain as te passage is, it can be made toan- 
swer very litt!e in the argiment proorcon. All Wecan say 
js, that the provision in tle passage seems to be intended as 
a security to the servant sgainst the cruelty of his master. 

5. Weare sincerely ¢esirous of information on this point. 
Judge L. would do usa favor by informing us what laws 
are provided for the security of the slave. We should like 
to know whether a white man has ever yet suffered the pen- 
alty of death for the murder of a slave. We have never 
heard of such a case,——will Judge L. tell us whether he has? 
Will hetell us indeed of any law in the State of Louisiana 
which in its operation’ is adequate to the prote:tion of the 
slave? Maya slave mount a horse or keep a dog without 
being whipped according to law, 25 lashes? When a slave, 
by mutilation or injury in some way is incapacitated for la- 
bor during life'does he receive any compensation, or does the 
fine, imposed on the offender, go to the master alone? ‘The 
ucanimous verdict of a jury is necessary to convict a white 
man—now, ifthe court be equally divided in relation to the 
guilt-of a slave, in Louisiana, is not judgment given against 
hin? The fact is, so long as the slave is held as *‘property,? 
held under a system which can procure labor only under the 
actval infliction or dread of the Jash, it is vain to talk to us 
about humanity in their treatment. 


6. An unfair supposition. We regard both master and 
slave asour brethren. If we plead for the one, it isbecause 
he is wronged, deeply wronged, and cafnot plead for him- 
self; ifagainst the other, it is because he does wrong and 
would justify himself, and, in so doing, risks consequences 
the most awful. Abolitionists claim, that they love you 
more than those who art so ready to cry peace, when thereis 
nopeace. Your apologists at the north are rarely actuated 
by right motives. They wish to retain your trade, or pro- 
cure your votes, or fea that, if they should condemn you as 
their real sentiments would dictate, the Union might be dis- 
solved; or believe and hesitate not to say, that you are in 
accessible to reason, bliml to the truth, infatuated, and there- 
fore it is useless to incur trouble or risk in effurts to convince 
and persuade you; or that slavery will work its own cure 
—the slaves increasing, predominating and finally usurping 
the seats of their rulers—-so that it is quixotic in the people 
of the free states to trouble their hearts about it. Very few, 
we repeat, in their apologetic attempts, are impelled by a 
pure regard to your welfare. Abolitionists want ne'ther 


culiarities, that, which makes it what it is. Slavery is truly 
defined to be—holding men'as-property. When this is said, 
you say all that can be said really, Any thing farther:ig a 
mere unfolding of thisidea. It is impossible togive slavery 


tributes. If you say it is the privation of personal liberty, 
the definition is defective. It will apply tootherideas, beside 
that of slavery. A criminal is deprived of his liberty; a 


his liberty; but none of them is a slave—none of them is 
property. When you say a man‘is property, we know at 
once that he can own no property himself, that he can re- 
ceive no wages, enjoy no Jiberty, have no wife nor child 
strictly speaking, that he is a mere appendage to the will 
of another, who can sell him, trade him, mortgage him, will 
him, feed him, drive him, whip him, stable him, just as he 
would do any other part of his stock. The tenure of pro- 
perly is no “incident”: it is the essence, the vital principle 
of slavery: without it, slavery could not exist. 

10. See Reply--next week. 

IT. See Reply-- next week. 

12. Will Judge L. meet us on this point? We affirm 
that no such mischief as he talks of, ever resulted from vo- 
luntary emancipation on the. part of the masters; but that 
such mischief has never failed to result, sooner or later, from 
delaying this act of justice or attempting to perpetuate sla- 
very.. Wehave no room now for going into an extended 
examination of this part of the subject, but will recur to it, 
if S. L. desire. 

13. See Reply—next week. 

14, See Reply——next week. 

15 “To what extent,” and ‘on what conditions,” 
— Now it so happens that these are points concerning 
which he has said nothing. Two of the passages from 
Scripture, quoted by the gentleman, show only what were 


their subjection, or the “conditions”? on which the masters 
ruled over them. The only remaining passage gives no 
more light on these points. We have looked carefully through 
the essay to which he refers, but cannot find that he has 
said any thing about these very important items. We call 
upon Judge L. then, to show what kind of slavery it was 
the Apostles approved of; until he satisfy us on this point, 
we must conclude that, in his opinion, the Apostles sanc- 
tioned the slavery then existing, to which, we are told, Ame- 
rican slavery is a paradise. 

16. See Reply—next week. 

17. They were freemen in Africa; they were made cap- 
tives by the slave-trader or his provider; they became 


this fulness of definition, by singling out any other of its at- 


captive is deprived of his liberty’; a maniac is deprived of 


the duties of servants, but nathing, as to the “extent” of 


you may think it, I have known that law put in execution. | If “transporting individuals beyond seas, to be tried for pre- 
‘Abolitionists should know better what the real condition of ; tended offences” was oppression, what will you call that 


our slaves ig, before they proceed in this way, to throw their system, which leads to and sanctions the deportation from 
poisoned darts at us.” (5) 


your votes nor your money. They love the Union, but do 


: properly or slaves truly in America. 
not love it well enough to sacrifice truth, mercy and justice 


18. Vain plea! we cannot stop now to expose its futility. 


‘ 
ee erties 
gust, 1834,) was as remarkable for quietude, exemption fro 
labor and solemnity as that which marks the Sabbath “2 
every Christian land.—The churches and other nies 
public worship on the island were crowded to excess, eve 
possible accommodation being offered to the colored People 
From every quarter we hear of their orderly, : 
their exemplary behaviour, . .. . Four days of universal 
freedom have now passed, and four days of more perfect me 


gularity and quiet have these famed . 
witnessed.” med peaceful isles never 


nay more, 


Thus farin Antigua and Barbadoes all is favorable, We 
will next see if there js any evidence of the co 


; ntinw 
this state of things. ance of 


! te In the Boston Recorder a decided an. 
ti-abolition print, we have the account of a Mr. Jot 
Innes, of Edinburg, [quoted in part in our last No. a 
“visited the West Indies in 1835, to see with his ~ a 
how emancipation worked.” . Vr, Innes found wae 
tion of the negroes on this island [Antigua] in every oo 
encouraging. After having conversed With the ae aoe 
says he, **I visited the schools, and observed the ae is 
ceportment and decent appearance of every clase ~ “ 
population. «++ + Here moral and religious instruct; - 
is attended to more extensively than I have observed ey 
where. It is supposed, that about one-fifth of the <n 
tion is receiving instruction; a Proportion, I beliéye. thiisex- 
ceeds that of most countries advanced in civilization ” 

A correspondent of the New York Commercial Adver- 
lizer, a paper exceedingly hostile to abolition, 


writes about 
a year ago— 


“In Antigua the slaves are Sree, and all is quiet and o 
derly. The laborers do their work regularly for wages 
the Planters have much less trouble, “a 
they might have anticipated,” 


y and 
than in any reason 


The Albany Evening Journal in the early part of last 
Autumn, publishes the following article :—we give it, though 
° 


it speaks of other colonies than those whose Condition w 
are considering. : 


“The results of negro emancipation upon the products of 
the British West India Islands is exciting much surprise jn 
England and America. An English journal gives a com. 
Parative statement of the products exported from Demarara 
and Berbice, during the first quarter of the present, and the 
first quarter of the three preceding years, which shows 
an Increase in favor of free labor of 50 per cent. on 
Sugar, molasses, rum and cotton, and of 100 per cent. on 
coffee. It is stated also, that the plantations are more easily 
and less expensively managed; and that the lands now 
command on mortgage more money than could be obtained 
before the passage of the Emancipation Bilt: 


The last statement, we are informed by the Philadelphia 


Before I quit this part of the subject, I beg leave to put 
acase to my Rev. oppowent. If, Sir, a man were found | 
setting fire to your house, while yourself and your family | 
are asleep in it, would he be doing to you what you would 
he should do? Well, sir, you are doing unto us, if not this 
very thing, at least that which inevitably leads to it, | 
and must, to a moral certainty, produce it. Your essay it- 
self, which I am now reviewing, is an act of that kind! 
For, one more eminently calculated tu excite our slaves to 
rise in insurrection, and set fire to our dwellings, could not | 
be easily conceived. Perhaps, Sir, you consider our slaves 
somebody, and ourselves nobody,—that against ws, no injury | 
can be done. (6) 

Ishall now notice some of his other arguments. Tle sets | 
out by saying that “Slavery is a popular sin,”—“a flagrant | 
crime.’ And yet, in the next breath he says, that “he is 
satisfied, that many good men, are slave-holders.”>. Good 
men? and atthe same time guilty of “a flagrant crime? 
Flow is this? (7) . 

Qur laws on th subject of slavery, he says are “uncon- 
-stitutional.?? So he says, but he is, I believe, no lawyer. If 
he was he would know better. (8) 

“The principle of slavery,” he says, Sis that man may | 
have property in man.” If by “principle” he means the 
cause of slavery, he is mistaken. Ik is one of the incidents 
of slavery, not its cause. (9) A man must bea slave before 
any other man can have any propeity in him. Slavery, as | 
LT have elsewhere observed, has its cause in the inherent 
vices of hnman natu’c. Nor can slavery ever be the cause | 
of that “universal strife” he talks about. On the contrary, | 
that very “strife” is caused by the vicious pass‘ons of man; 
and whenever it becomes universal-in any country, it neces- | 
sarily results in slavery as its effect. Slavery is the calmof 
despotism, a settled order of things, and is, m its very na- | 

ture, a refuge from that “universal strife” our author seems | 
to dread. 


{ 


But, despotism as it is, 22 our country, as it falls | 
exclusively on one separate distinct race of people, so it | 
never can affect the liberties of the other, under the present | 
order of things. Let our author then, beware how he la- | 
bors to break up the present seltled order of things, least, | 
when the laws that now protect us are broken down, that 
“universal strife” he talks of, should ensue, as I think it | 
certainly would, and destroy the liberties of the free, instead | 
of giving freedom to the slave. (10) 

“God made mar to be f.ee,*’ says our author. Yes, and | 
to be virtuous too, as the sole condition on which it is pos- | 
sible for him to be free [11] Freedom to vicious men, is | 
freedom to do mischief. To our slaves in the South, it| 
would be freedom to bring on a servile war with all its train | 
of hortors, which I need not here describe. [12] 

“The slave States,” he says, “are in continual danger of | 
insurrection among their slaves” :—and this he says, while | 
he is writing, and you are printing, and sending to be scat- 
tered among us, his inflammatory essays, in the highest de- | 
gree calculated to excite and stimulate them to insurrec- | 
tion! [13] | 

His calumnious charge of *“man-stealing,” is answered 14 | 
in my 3d No. And now, for the statement of his grounds, | 
on which we rely. These he states to be, 

First, “The Bible sanctions slavery.’ It certainly does; | 
and to what extent, and on what conditions, I have shown | 
in the same No. just referred to. [15] i i 

Second, “Power gives right.” This isa mere fiction of ; 
hisown brain. We set up no such absurd claim. 

Third, “Law gives right.” Certainly it does. He for- | 
gets that the Bible commands him and every one else, to | 
“submit themselves”? to the law, which is certainly among! 
the “ordinances of men” intended by the Apostle. [16] 1 | 
Pet, ji. 13. But fet us hear his argument. This plea, he | 
says, “is the same as the one immediately preceding,” (that 
power gives right,) ‘for power makes laws; and if all laws 
are right, it must be power that gives right.” Put this ar- | 
gument into logical form, aud here it is, Power gives no | 
right. The law is power: Therefoie, the law gives no, 


} 


right,—a sophism too contemptible to deserve a serious an- | 
ewer, were it not that it comes endorsed with the signature | 
of the accredited ageut of societies alreacly considerably | 
numerous, and boasting the daily increase of their numbers; | 
and were it not that its principle—that the law gives no| 
right, goes to the destruction of all law, of all order, and if! 
it prevails, must bring on complete anarchy. If the law | 
gives no right, pray tell me, whatdoes give any right? 

Fourth, “A white skin gives right..? Thisis another fic- | 
tion of his own brain. I have already shown the grounds 
of ourclaim. The blacks werealready slaves when brought 
among us,| 17] they have continued slaves, among us, while 
the whites have remained free; and this difference of casle, 
as I have elsewhere shown, now opposes an insuperable ob- 
stacle to our emancipaiing them. See my “Review of Abo- 
litionism.”? 

Fifth, ‘* Wisdom gives right.» This is a misrepresenta- 
tion. We do indeed say, that our slaves are totally unfit for 
self-govermnent; and hence the absolute necessity of keep- 
ing them in subjection, as they are. But this isa different 
thing. We found them slaves. Wedid not make them 
such; and now the law of self-preservation compels us.to 
retain them as they are. [18] 

Sixth, “There is nothing in- the Bible against slavery.” 
This I have already shown is true,—that the Bible fully 
sustains us, instead of condemning us, ashe contends. [19] 

And now, Sir, admitting that there are many Southern 


i 


| his 3d No. for proof of this assertion. 


only one state of a population greater than that of this city, 
who are annually, for nocause real or pretended, forcibly 
torn away from their homes, and sent in chains to drag out 
a hopeless existeace in the fields of the south? If taking a- 
way charters, which were human, abolishing the most valu- 
able laws, and altering fundamentally the form of govern- 
ment were denounced by our fathers, as oppression, what are 


we to style that government, which annihilates the charter 


| of rights given by nature, leaves ils victims without any val- 


uable laws, and gives them over to the tender mercies of a 
power, almost purely irresponsible? If the privation “in ma- 
ny cases,” of the benefits of trial by jury, charged on the 
British King, was oppression, whatterm do you apply to 
the same kind of privation in all cases, fairly chargeable on 
you, slave-holders, in the treatment of your slaves? Why 


| multiply questions? You believe our fathers spoke truth, 


when they pronounced the acts of the British Government, 


| ‘appressions,’ and you know that the ‘little finger’ of patriar- 
| chal authority, exercised over slaves, is “thicker than the 


loins” of British tyranny under which our fathers groaned, 
and yet you have the hardihood to say that slavery is no 
“oppression!? In the name of Heaven, sir, I call upon 
you to give over the work of self deception! No longer 
waste your energies, and dishonor your humanity, and sear 
your conscience by standing forth the champion of a repro- 
bate system—by pleading for principles, which, if true, in a 
reverse of fortune, would justify the slaves in chaining, task- 
ing, whipping, imbruting those who once were their masters! 
Depend upon it, nor force, accident, nor human laws origin- 
ate right. There are natural rights: you dare not gainsay 
it, your conscience bears witness to it, and if there be a God 
in Heaven, his justice binds him to avenge their violation. 


2 “A lawful authority !” 
dent means an “authority” which is right. 


We presume our correspon- 
He refers us to 
We altogether won 

der how Judge L. can satisfy himself and think to satisfy 
his readers with proofs so meagre, of a proposition so start- 
ling as that slavery is right. We too would solicit the at- 
teation of thereader to the argument contained in his 3d No. 
He does not pretend to adduce a single proof, except from 
the Bible, and appealing to this, he does notgo into an ex- 
amination of its fundamental principies, but singlesout some 
three passages, which, as we have shown, give but slender 
support to his hypothesis. What is still more astonishing, 
he calls upon us to construe the essential principles and 
great commandments of the Bible, so that they shal] conform 
to his interpretation of a few, minor, incidental passages! 
forgetting that the design and general tenor of any instrument 
are to guide us in the interpretation of particular parts. But 
we will not repeat what we have said. We refer to our re. 


} ply to his 3d No. 
3 Werespectfully solicit Judge L. to give us a comment |: 


upon these passages, showing how they are to be understood. 
We realiy have some curiosity to know by what ingenious 
device the slave holder turns these precepts into the service 
of slavery. 

4 Whether the passage thus commented on alludes to ser- 
yants among the Hebrews or servants among the heathen, or 
to both, cannot at this time be determined. Every candid 
man must adimit that it is doubtful. Judge L’s reasoning, 
to shew that it is confined in its application to heathen ser- 
vants, will satisfy no one but a slave-holder. Any other 
construction of it he supposes, would make it conflict with 
the texts quoted from St. Paul. This may have weight with 
any one who chooses to admit the correctness of his interpre- 
tation of these texts.. As to his remark, that Mr. Johnson’s 
construction of it “is utterly mconsistent with Leviticus, 25, 
44—4G6, itis rather inconclusive. Allow Judge L. all he 
asks—allow that these bond-men were slaves, and that the 
phraseology, Sto be their bond-men forever,” implies that 
they were individually the whole period of their existence to 


| serve the Israelites, still a very rational supposition will ob- 


viate what our correspondent considers an utter inconsisten- 
cy. Itisthis—that God designed the provision, set forth in 
the passage quoted by Mr. Jonson, as a check upon the 
severity of the master. It was not to be supposed that, 
with this privilege in the powerof the servant a master would 
often proceed to extreme rigor in his treatment of him, Un- 
der this view of the passage, itis perfectly consistent with an 
authority given in general terms to buy bond-men of the hea- 








masters, who disregard the rules given by the Apostles, (2!1] 
and treat their slaves with unjustifiable severity, or, if you 
please, cruelty—what is the remedy? and who is to apply 
it? _Not your abolition scheme most assuredly ;—not the 
putting forth, and enforcing of doctrines, in their very na- 
ture subversive of all law, as your doctrines certainly are; 
nor yet by invective and abuse, heaped indiscriminately, 
and without measure, upon every slave-owner in the South, 
whether he be a humane or a crue] master,—-a Christian or 
an infidel. Such a coutse, and it is the very course you are 
pursuing, can have no other effect than to exasperate and 
render the evil worse—far, very far worse. e contra- 
ry, I should really think that your true course would be, 
yourselves, first of al 


|, to “subinit yourselves” to these laws, | DY such a supposition, 





then, who should remain such forever,—perfectly consistent, 
| because in conferring a grant of power, such condition, or ex- 
ception may be annexed as the giver sees_proper. 

These remarks are made to show the inconclusiveness of 
Judge L’s answer to Mr. Johnson. But we are still freeto 
confess, that we areat a loss to know what precise meaning 
is to be attached to the passage. If it refer to servants a- 
mong the Jews, itis palpable at once, that nothing like A- 

| merican slavery could have existed amongst them; because 
they would have had full power to 


for its maintenance. They arejnot blind to the disasters 
which some of your miscalled friends have predicted, but 
cannot, like them, coldly contemplate an event which shal 
involve in a common destruction both master and. slave. 
Neither will they so outrage your feelings, as to assume that 
you haveno conscience, no heart, no perception of truth. 
Believing that you are men and christians, and as such a- 
menable to moral influences, at the risk of being insulted, 
denounced, hated by you, they are resolved, come what will, 
to bring facts and arguments and persuasion to bear upon 
your hearts and minds. What motivecan they have except 
the desire to dogood? We put itnow to Judge L. to ima- 
gine, what other reasons can influence abolitionists to incur 
contempt, ridicule, the having their names cast out as evil, 
proscription by those in high places, the sneers and calum- 
nies of the press, the anathemas of the church, the unceasing, 
tumultuous, abusive violence of the populace—save the rea- 
sons they have avowed—christian regard for the master, 
christian compassinn for the slave? 

Judge L. talks about incendiarism. His comparison is 
out of place. There isa magazine of combustibles under 
his house: the train is already laid; and we come, as minis- 
tersnot of death, but of life. We come to shake him fiom 
his sltumbers, and cry the alarm. Our works are works of 
light. Openly, in broad day light, under the eye of the world 
we come, with the B.ble in our hands, to the master, to him 
who has power to break the yoke, and beseech him, in the 
name of the Almighty Father whose children he is tramp- 
ling on, in the name of our common Saviour, whose heart 
yearns most over the deepest degradation; by the grave, 
where the bones of bond-man and master crumble 
together; by the Judgment, in which the oppressed and op- 
pressor shall stand side by side before the face of an Equal 
Judge; by the heaven, to which the white man’s hopes are 
aspiring, and the tuil-worn slave looks for repose—in the 
name and for the sake ofall] that is high and holy, we beseech 
him, to let his brother go free. 

But it is all incendiary! ‘To discuss slavery, to expose 
its wrongs, is to excite the slaves to “‘rebellion.”” Think,my 
dear Sir: you are taking partin this digcussion, and it is 
you who say the most inflammable things. Are you fearful 
this discussion wi'l excite insurrection among your slaves? 
You know you ave not. But suppose you were fearful, what 
would it prove? Plainly, that you have no faith in your 
own arguments. You must either believe a man has natu- 
ral rights, or he bas not. If you believe he has by nature 
such rights as slavery puts her foot upon, then can we un- 
derstand why you should fear the effect of discussion on the 
slave’s feelings: but we wonder how you could ven- 
ture to plead that slavery is right. If you believe that 
men have no natural rights, then this talk about insur- 
rection, applying the midnight torch, &c., is mere declama- 
tion. You must believe so yourself. If man has no natu- 
ral rights, the advocate of slavery need not fear discussion. 
He should rather be anxious that the slave should listen to 
the arguments, for he would find additional reasons for 
being contented with his lot. What a desideratum, that 
slaves should learn to embrace their chains, on principle! 
No—no—by all your ingenuity, you cannot extinguish the 
innate belief, that there is such a thing as natural right, and 
that the slave, as a man, must feel that ue is deprived of it 
unjustly. 

7. Men’s obligations are according to their light. But 
defect of light in them does not lower the standard of truth 
and moral rectitude. Right is right, truth is truth, though 
it be not understood. Emancipation is right, and the sys- 
tem of slavery is sinful; still some slave-holders may escape 
condemnation. If they do escape, it will be because, with- 
out any voluntary act on their part, they have not sufficient 
light. .No one can apportion responsibility but God. None 
but an omniscient eye can see where transgression ceases to 
be sin; where purity of intention resides, but involuntary 
ignorance perverts the decisions of the will. Abolitionists 
claim no right of infallible judgment over their Southern 
brethren. 

8. We think Judge L. is mistaken. We have looked 
through Mr. Johnson’s essays, and can discover no asser- 
tion of thiskind. We know of nothing which could have 
furnished ground for such a misapprehension, except this re- 
mark :—-“The Constitution of the United States, and of each 
state, grants freedom of speech and of the press to each 
American citizen. All the statutes of the slave States to 
the contrary are unconstitutional.””? Now, although the con- 
stitutions of the several states cannot be properly said, to 
grant, yet they undoubtedly affirm, this freedom, so that 
any statutes of the states severally, to the contrary, are 
unconstitutional. S. L. will not deny this. 

9. Mr. Johnson, we take it upon ourselves to say, never 
meant that it was the cause of American slavery, but that 





it, that, from which as from a root, come all its horrible pe- 


it was its leading feature, that which characterizes and curses, 


But a word.—The Natchez Courier says that last year there 
were 250,000 slaves carried into Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas! Did the law of self-preservation 
bind you to receive these? If it inflicts upon you the cruel 
necessity of keeping your hundreds of thousands of slaves 
in their degraded condition, did it compel you to add hun- 
dreds of thousands to their number? 


19, From the days of our Saviour to this hour, when has 
there ever been an evil among Christians, for which Chris- 
tians did not find a warranty in the Bible? Blessed Book, 
that thou shouldest thus be blasphemed! 


20. Will he please to tell us what are the rules the Apos- 
tles prescribe to masters ? 
21. See Reply —next week. 


THE CINCINNATI REPUBLICAN—BENEFITS OF 
IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 


We promised last week, on parting with the editor of the 
Republican, to furnish him with some evidence of the re- 
sults, so far as time had disclosed them, of Immediate Eman- 
cipation in the West Indies. We now redeem our pledge, 
—first premising that only two of the islands (Antigua aud 
Bermuda) adopted this plan, the others all adopted the ap- 
prentice system. ANTIGUA contained a population of 2000 
whites, 3009 free colored, and 30,000 slaves. The follow- 
ing account is taken from an English periodical, which pro- 
fesses to take it from Antigua papers. 

August 7. “A whole people, comprising 30,000 souls 
have passed from slavery into freedom, not only without the 
slightest irregularity, but with the solemn and decorous tran- 
quillity of the Sabbath. .. . . . Never did the sun set and 
rise again on any people more subdued in temper, orderly 
in disposition, and peaceable in deportment, than on the 


Thursday and morning of Friday last. (ist August.) The 
religious services appropriate to the event were commenced 
by the Wesleyans holding, according to a practice peculiar 
to themselves, what is called a“*Watch Night.” Theplace 
of worship was numerously attended, particularly by the 
slaves, and at the hour of twelve, they received the blessing 
of freedom on their knees, while engaged in supplication 
and thanksgiving to the Author of all mercies. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to learn, from all parts of the 
country, that the sense of propriety manifested by the ne- 
groes every where in public, was not thrown off on returning 
to their habitations. Sobriety and decency maintained their 
rule every where; and the noise of dancing and revelling 
was not heard to proceed from any hut, as we understood, 
throughout the island. . . .. . A week has nearly e‘apsed, 
and although all eyes and ears are open, and reports spread 
rapidly, we have not heard of a single act of insolence, in- 
subordination or violence committed by any one of them, 
under the false and licentious notions of freedom. Tt is 
true, that at first they almost all refused the terms of hire 
proposed by the proprietors and attorneys, but a little rea- 
soning has prevailed with them, and according to the ac- 
counts from the country, there cannot now be more than 
one-fifth holding out for higher wages,” 

August 14, “It is with the highest satisfaction we an- 
nounce, that we know of, and believe there is no gang of la- 


ed employment. 
wages, not a single instance of riotous misconduct has oc- 
curred,”? 

August 21. “The third week of freedom will close with 
this day, and again we are bound to express our gratitude 
and praise to the Divine goodness for the perfect peace and 
tranquillity which the island enjoys. 


tom of insubordination has manifested itself any where; 


lent disposition and conduct of the new freemen.” 


of the planters, proceeds thus, 


gentlemen have treated their labourers. 


gangs manifest to them. 
masters and their servants, &c., &c. 
will now speak of Bermuda. 


4,600 staves. 





lately enslaved inhabitants of Antigua, on the evening of 


borers in the island which has not returned to its accustom- 
Tranquillity prevails every where—in- 
deed it has never been-broken, For although many negroes 
held back from work for some days in expectation of higher 


Not the least symp- 
and the daily accounts from all quarters testify to the excel- 


The editor of the Antigua Free Press, after adverting to 
several instances’of unfeeling conduct on the part of some 


“And we take very sincere pleasure in testifying to the 
liberal, kind and conciliatory manner in which not a few 
It is satisfactory 
also to learn, that their benevolence has been well requited 
by the grateful and affectionate attachment which their 
We have heard some _ pleasing 
anecdotes of the mutual good will subsisting between some 


Thus much for the beginning of freedom in Antigua; we 
Benmupa had 3,900 whites, 740 colored people, and 


The Bermuda Royal Gazette, says, “The day (Ist Au- 


U.S. Gazette, is “taken from the Standard, an English 
journal, which predicted nothing but ruin to the planters ra 
the abolition of slavery.” The Gazette remarks, “the hun- 
dred million indemnity appears to have been a compensation 
of a moral kind—a compensation for being made richer.” 

A correspondent of Mr. Gerrit Smith, who was formerly 
an inhabitant of the U. S., writing on the 20th of Septem- 
ber last fom Barbadoes, concerning the effect of the Eman- 
cipation Act on the West Indies generally, says, “I venture 
to declare, that since the Ist of August 1834, there has not 
been the slightest popular disturbance or even the rumor of 
one in any part of the island. And this is not becanse the 
blacks are overawed. They are themselves part of the is- 
land militia, and I declare it as my firm conviction that, as 
a people, they are as orderly and as little inclined to violence 
as any people on earth, ‘T'he general sentiment in this ise 
land, I believe to be now as much in favor of emancipation 
as three years ago it was opposed to it. People of the high- 
est standing here, and those who owned great numbers of 
slaves, fully admit that their opposition to emancipation was 
all wrong—that it was one of the greatest blessings that ever 
came_upon‘the country, and that nothing would induce them 
to return to slavery.° . .. . . After declaringthat he once 
feared all the evils urged by our opponents as ensuing from 
emancipation, the writer declares, “If all the opposers of 
abolition in the U.S., including slave-holders themselves, 
could spend six months in any part of the West Indies, abo- 
lition societies might dissolve themselves at once—their oc- 
cupation would be gone.” . . . . . * The alarm which was 
felt.in the West Indies, as to a general depreciation of pro- 
perty and stagnation of business has proved quite groun¢- 
less. The islands have, rarely if ever been so prosperous as 
at present.——Decidedly has the greatest comfort and happi- 
ness increased, education and religious knowledge been pro- 
moted, and public morals been greatly improved.” 


For the whole of this interesting letter we refer to the 43 
No. of the Philanthropist. It furnishes strong testimony to 
the beneficial effects of the Emancipation Act. We think, 
the Republican ought to republish the above extracts, that 
its readers may learn the real state of this interesting expe- 
riment in the West Indies. 


PRECISION AS TO FACTS DESIRABLE. 


The fo!lowing incident is related in the speech of a Mr. 
Johnson a colored man, and formerly a slave, at the late 
Anti-Slavery anniversary in Boston. It is substantially 
this—that the master of Mr. J. was, on a certain occasion, 
dining with a gentleman in the south, who had a black wife 
[mistress, we suppose] A servant girl also black who was 
waiting on the table spilled some gravy on the dress of the 
wife. The host took the carving knife, dragged the girl out 
to the wood pile, and cut off her head. He then washed 
his hands and returned to finish his dinner. The master of 
Mr. J. dropped his knife and fork in astonishment and eat 
no more. Being a lawyer and the court then in session, he 
mentioned the transaction to several, who replied that he 
was a northern man and unused lo their customs ;—if he 
did not like them, he might take himself back again. 


We do not republish this anecdote, to say it is noé true. 
The character of Mr. Johnson may be such as to give the 
stamp of credibility to whatever he may say, however loosely 
it may be said. It would as it seems to us have been well 
to have had dime and place and names ascertained with 
great precision , before a transaction of a character so mon- 
strous was published to the world, as part of the proceedings 
of one of our principal societies. Leaving out of the ques 
tion the character of Mr. J. about which we know nothing, 
we are compelled to set down the affair as one altogether 
improbable. In truth, we can give it no credit, on the loose 
and insulated account of the narrator. Slavery is bad 
enough we know—yet we venture to say, there is no condi- 
tion of society in any part of our country, where such @ 
transaction would not have roused the honest indignation of 
the people, which would have vented itself in an attempt at 
least, to bring the murderer to justice. If freedmen, whe 
do not possess uncommonly strong religious principle, be 
shown before the public and encouraged by our friends ac- 
cording to the wonderfulness of the tales they tell about 
slave holders, we shall soon have caricatures where none 
are wanting—bring our facts into discredit with dis- 
passionate men, and subject ourselves to the scoff and de 
rision of one of the parties (the slaveholders) for who# 
good we profess to act. 

What we have said may probably seem harsh to some of 
our friends—although we have used the most inoffensi® 
language we could find. The good of the cause requires 
it, even at the hazard of wounding the feelings of the pet 
son by whose narrative they have been elicited. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

——————— ~ 
PREAMBLE AND CONSTITUTION OF GREEN TOWN: 
SHIP ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


* Believing that among the most precious rights guaranteed and 
secured by the lawsof our country, are the freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech and the liberty peaceably to assemble for con- 
sulting the good of our fellow men, and interest of our common 
country: believing also, that our country has arrived at a crisis, 
which demands the speedy co-operation, and counsel of every 
friend to humanity, and lover of freedom—that our most precious 
rights are in danger Of being subverted—that the voice of twoand 
ahalf millions of our fellow men who are held in hopeless bon- 
dage, whose rights are invaded, whose liberties are taken away, 
whose sufferings are incalculable, and who are kept in igno- 
rance, shut out from the light of God's word, and who are unahle 
to speak for themselves—is calling upon us to acvocate their 
cause: 

Believing likewise that all men are by nature free and equal, 
that they are possessed of the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—that every infringement of these 
aights where there is no forfeiture, isa violation of the law of God, 








‘a subversion of the beautiful order, arrangement and relation- 
-ship, instituted by the Creator of the Universe, anda daring out- 


yage against him who is Prince of the kings of the earth: 
Believing also that Slavery is a sin, and thot asit exists in these 
United States itis exceedingly aggravated—that it is at war with 
the best interests of our country—is sapping the very foundation 
of American liberty, and ealcutated to bring down the wrath of 
an incensed God upon this guilty nation: —Therefore against this 
iniquitous system and all the means that are employed for its per- 
petuation, we enter our solemn protest. Slavery in all its hear- 
ings and aspects being sin, and a violation of God's holy law, we 


maintain that it is the duty of all men, slave-holders not excepted, 


immediately to cease violating that Jaw: that God calls upon all 
menevery where to repent, that this is the duty of those who 
make merchandise of the souls and bodies of their fellow men, 
as wellas others. Also we maintain that itis at all times safe, 


‘expedient and profitable, immediately to cease sinning—that no 


circumstances can justify the enslavement of an unoffending peo- 
ple, or the depriving them of the products of their labor; but that 
all should immediately sumit to the high behests of heaven, ‘‘let 
my people go that they may serve me.” 

By immediate emancipation, we do not mean that the slaves 
shall be turned loose upon society, to wander as outlaws through 
the length and breadth of theland. Nor do we mean that they 
shall be admitted to privileges, or invested with authority, to 
which neither they nor white men, not possessing the proper 
qualifications, should be almitted. But by immediate emancipation, 
we do mean, that the slavesshall be no longer under the control of 
irresponsible masters—that they shall no longer be considered as 
chattels and property, to be bartered and so!d at the caprice of 
those claiming a right to be their possessors. Also that the un- 
lawfa! and unnatural relation now existing between the master 
and the slave be immediately dissolved—that they be. forthwith 
placed under the protection of law, and receive a sufficient com- 
pensation for theirservices. That they be taught to read the word 
of God, and permitted to worship him awarding to the precepts of 
that word. That henceforth the marriage relation among them 
be held as sacred—that the hushand and wife be permitted to 
dwell together, and that the parental and filial relations be no 
longer infringed upon by wicked men, for the sake of gain. In 
fine, that they be considered as persons and not as things—that 
they be considered as sujects of the moval government of Jehovah, 
possessing souls which are immorta', and to them invaluable, and 
which must spend an eternity either of interminable woe, or of 
everlasting happiness. 

Inthe accomplishment of our object, we shall only use such 
means and measures as have the high sanction of the God of Is- 
racl, and in the use of which we have the strongest confidence that 
ave shall he able to pull down the strong Holds of the kingdom of 
satan—to overturn the present system of oppression now in our 
‘country, and procure the blessings of freedom to a lung despised 
-and rejected part of our family. 

In all our proceedings we shall be governed by that nnerring rule 
of rectitudecontained in the word of God, that rule by which 
alone the rights of man can be ascertained and defended—that 
rule which enjoins to do to all men as we would wish them todo 
to us, and tolove our neighbor as ourselves. And therefore as far 
as we are ableand have opportunity we shall use all Jawful and 
scriptural means for opposing the iniquitous and soul destroying 
system of Slavery. We will use our efforts for the circulation of 
those periodicals issued under the patronage of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society and others favorable to the cause of righteousness 
and universal freedom. We shall not cease to rebuke our neigh- 
horand not suffer sin upon him— we shall not cease to expose the 
heinous sin and awful danger of oppression—wwe shall not cease 
in our prayers to remember them that are in bonds as bound with 
them—nor cease to plead their cause until the power of the op- 

prexsor shall be broken, the enslaved set free and equal rights and 

equitable laws be extended to all. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art. Ist. This Society shall be called the Anti-Slavery Society 
of Green Township, Harrison county, Auxiliary to the Ohio State 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Art. 2d. The object of this Society shall be the immediate 
emancipation of all theslaves in the United States, and their moral, 
intellectual and religious elevation. 

Art. 2d. The officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Treasurer, Secretary, and three Managers. 

Arr. 4th, Atall meetingsof the Society the. President shall 
preside, or in hisabsence the Vice President shall officiate. 

Art. 5th. The Secretary shall keep a faithful record of the pro- 
ceedings of Society, and conduct its correspondence. 

Art. 6th. The above officers together with the Managere shall 
forman Executive Committtee, which shall superintend all the 
interests of Society, give notice of its meetings and promote its 
prosperity, &c. &c. 

Art. 7th. This Constitution can be amended at any annual 


. meeting by the concurring vote of two thirds of the members 


present. 
Art. 8th. The Society shall meet at the call of the Executive 
Committee or on its own adjournment. 











CONGRESS. 








February 9. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
RIGHT OF PETITION-—J. Q. ADAMS. 


Mr. Adams rose to a point of order: the orignal question 
‘before the House was an inquiry addressed by him (Mr. A.) 
to the Chair, asking if the paper he held in his hand came 
under the order of the House in relation to the disposal of pe- 
titions upon the abolition of slavery; upon this question the 
Speaker said he would take the opinion of the House; this 
had not yet been done, and this, therefore, still remained as 
the question to be decided by the House. 

The Speaker called upon Mr. Adams to commit the point 
of order which he here raised, to writing. Mr. Adams 
again repeated the point; the subject before the House was 
‘whether the paper in his hand, which was said to have re- 
ference to the subject of slavery, fell under the order of the 
House of the 18th January?’ To this question the Spea- 
ker had replied that he would take the opinion of the House; 


but, instead of this having been done, the subject had been: 


repeatedly changed, avd the House had been suffered to 
wander into discursive debate upon various propositions 
which conld not properly be considered as before the House 
until his (Mr. Adams’) question had first been disposed of. 
A series of resolutions, one after the other, all directed 
against him (Mr, Adams) had been permitted to drive out 
of sight the original subject; these resolutions and modifi- 
cations of resolutions had only ended in fresh resolutions 
being brought forward, not one of which contained any an- 
Swer to this question, ; 

The Speaker again interposed, and insisted upon the 
pojnt raised by Mr. Adams being reduced to writing. Mr. 
Adams wished that the Clerk of the House should take 
down the point as stated by him, which, after some difficul- 
ty, was at length permitted by the Speaker. The Speaker 
then having considered the point of order as written, deli- 
Vered his decision, stating that he considered the resolution 
Presented by the member from South Carolina, (Mr. Thomp- 
Son) as being the question originally before the House, and 
that the subsequent modifications to that resolution were 
order; wherefore the series of resolutions submitted by 
Mr. Patton, of Virginia, was now the subject before the 


‘House; the question first put by Mr. Adams being super- 
seded by a question of privilege. ‘These resolutions are as 
follows: 7 

Resolved, That the right of petition does not belong to 
‘the slaves of this Union, aid that no petition from them can 
‘be presented to the House without derogating from the rights 
of the slave-holding States, and endangering the integrity 
of the Union. 

Resolved, That any member who shall hereafter present 
any such petition to the House ought to be considered as re- 
gardless of the feelings of the House, aud the rights of the 
South, and an enemy to the Union. <3 

Resolved, That the (Ion. J. Quincy Adams having so- 
lemnly disclaimed all design of doing any thing disrespect- 
ful to the House, in the inquiry he made of the Speaker as 
to the petition purporting to be from slaves, and having 
avowed his intention not to offer to present the petition if 
the House was of opinion that it ought not to be presented, 
therefore all further procgedings in regard to his conduct now 
cease. 

Mr Adams said, the Chair decides that this is.a privilege 
question, as it isa charge made against a member; he, 
therefore, (Mr. A.) asked the privilege of this House, asa 
culprit before its bar, to be heard in his own defence. 

The Speaker in reply stated that the previous question 
having been called for, no debate could be had. 

Hereupon Mr. Briggs moved to suspend.the Rules, in or- 
der to permit Mr. Adams to be heard in his own defence. 

The Speaker said the motion was not in order pending 
the previous question. After some remarks from Mr. Wise, 
the motion for the previous question was put, when there 
appeared—Ayes 79, noes 100. So the previous question 
was not seconded by the House, and. consequently Mr. 
Adains was permitted to proceed in his own defence. ° 

Mr. Wise said he hoped that the House, after having 
heard Mr. Adams, would finally dispose of this question. 

Mr. Adams began by observing that he would take up as 
little of the time of the House as was possible to do on this 
important subject. The first question before the House was 
the inquiry addressed by himself to the Speaker and to the 
House. On this inquiry, no question had. yet been taken. 
He, (Mr. A.) was, however, extremely anxious that the 
question should be taken, and that every member of this 
House should record his vote on the important proposition, 
namely : “ Whether the House shall refuse to receive a pe- 
tition from slaves under any circumstances whatever 2” 
When he (Mr. A.) first made this proposition as a matter 
of inquiry”only, and when the Speaker submitted the inqui- 
ry to the House, a member immediately 1ose, [ Mr. Haynes] 
and said that he did not know how to meet a proposition of 
this kind,—He,[Mr. Haynes,] thought it was not deserving 
attention, that to receive itin any shape would be bestow- 
ing upon it more attenticn than it deserved. If then, the 
question did not deserve attention, how came it to happen 
that the [Touse had been engag+d so long a time in debating 
upon such a question? Why, if the question was not de- 
serving attention, have gentlemen professed to feel so deeply 
upon it, and feel so anxious to bring me to the bar of the 
[Touse to receive censure? Why was not an inquiry of so 
litt'e importance disposed ef at once? If the Speaker had 
objected to receiving the petition, I [said Mr. A.| should 
not have presented the paper out of respect to the House, 
though I know that it is a question more important than the 
honorable gentleman [Mr. Haynes] imagines. Sir, I know 
ii to be a question demanding deep attention from this 
House, from this nation, and from the civilized world. I 
said [continued Mr. A.] that I was willing to abide by the 
conclusior the House might think proper to come to on this 
subdject, whatever that conclusion might be; but at the same 
time I confess I was exceedirgly anxious that this question, 
in the abstract, should. be taken and decided upon by the 
House. I was anxious that every member of this House 
should record his vote, for all time to come, on a question of 
such importance ;—a question which opened the whole sub- 
ject of the condition of slaves in this country—a question 
which brought into inquiry, the whole subject of the power 
and privileges of this House, and of the freedom of speech 
in debate. These are questions of vital importance; these 
are privileges dearto some, though there may be those by 
whom they are not valued. Ihad hoped sir, to have re- 
ceived an answer to the proposition, “if a petition from 
slaves would be received by the House,”’ because, as 1 have 
stated, the auswer to this proposition would open the whole 
subject relating to slavery, and the whole question relating 
to the privilege of speech of the members of this House. 
The answer to this inquiry involved this, and more than 
this. 

Amidst the prevailing excitement, and among the various 
speeches which the numerous resolutions against him had e- 
licited, he (Mr. A.) had heard but one individual who had 
undertaken argumentatively to discuss the question which 
he (Mr. A.) had propounded to the Speaker, and that indi- 
vidual was the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. French.) 
That honorable gentleman, who is an able judicial character 
hastreated the subject as an argument before a court of law; 
but, sir, the subject demands a different kind or argument. 
What was his argument, sir? It was this: that, if you a- 
bolish slavery, you take away a partof the representation 
which the constitution has guarantied to the Southern States. 
But I ask, has that gentleman established any connexion be- 
tween his premises and his conclusions? What, sir? If 
slavery were abolished, they will be deprived of the right of 
representation, and therefore the House cannot receive peti- 
tions from slaves: 

[Mr. French, the member referred to, explained. He 
(Mr. F.) did not affirm that the slaves were entitled to rep- 
resentatives, if that was what the honorable gentleman (Mr. 
A.) understood him to say.] 

Mr. Adams resumed. Has he taken the right issue, sir? 
Has he drawn his premises and his conclusions to a closer 
connexion? What, sir? If you should deprive the South of 
its representation, what then? Is that any reason to assign 
why slaves should be deprived of the opportunity of crying 
for mercy to this House? There is no connexion between 
the two things. Sir, he has travelled out of the record; he 
has raised a totally different question than the actual ques- 
tion which is alone before this House; he has substituted the 
question “‘if slavery should be abolished,” in place of the 
question put to the Speaker, viz: “Ifthe House would re- 
ceive petitions from slaves under any circumstances”? My 
colleague (Mr. Cushing,) has more forcibly than I can ¢o, 
already discussed the proposition of the freedom of petition, 
He has shown that it is a right not derived from the Consti- 
tution ; not given by parchment, but priorto the Constitution ; 
given by the God of nature, toevery man when he created 
him ; it is the right to implore favor, to seek for mercy! A 
right which the framers of our Constitution would have spur- 
ned the very idea of abridging or limiting, or restricting to any 
particular color or classof men! He reccgnized this right as 
belonging to all men in the Constitution which they framed ; 
and, in that Constitution, sir, instead of imagining any lim- 
its to this right, they solemnly declared, in that instrument, 
that it should notbe abridged! Yes, sir, that it should not 
be limited—they recognized no limitation to this sacred right. 
Itis, sir, a right belonging to every human creature, which 
does not depend upon the condition of the petitioner, and 
which cannot be denied to man in any condition. This, 
sir, is the principle involved in the inquiry put by me to the 
Chair—a principle more than recognized by the Constitu- 
tion, which has declared that this right shall suffer no abridg- 
ment, no limitation whatever? If you now abolish this 
principle, this first and humblest right given from God to er- 








here; the expediency of petitioning those who have not the 


.power.on the one side does not involve tie deprivation of 


ery human being, a limitation wil! next be put to the right of 
petitioning, in the fullest extent to which party madness 
might hereafier be inclined to carry it. Ifthe House shall 
decide that the paper I possess comes under the order of the 
House of the 18th January, I will present the petition, and 
in doing so shall be doingmy duty—a duty of the highest 
importance to my country, tohuman nature. What, sir? 
Will you put the right of petitioning, of craving for help and 
mercy and protection, on the footing of political privileges? 
{tis an idea which has not even been entertained by the ut- 
‘nost extreme of human despotism; no despot, of any age or 
clime, has ever denied this humble privilege to the poorest 
or meanest of human creatures. If this House decides that 
it will not receive petitions fram slaves, under any circum- 
stances, it will cause its name to be errolled among the first 
of barbarous nations, A petition “isa supplication, and for 


what? For relief from those who have the power to give |: 


relief, and who are placed ina situation to attend to the cry 
of distrese. That would be asad day, sir, in my opinion, 
when a vote should pass this House that it would not receive 
a petition from slaves! What would it-lead to? When 
the principle is once begun of limiting. the right of petition, 
where would it stop? -Gentlemen have objected to the pe- 
tition immediately preceding that which I presented, because 
it came from colored people! fromcolor! That, sir, is. giv- 
ing color toan idea with a witness!* The honorable gentle- 
man makes it a crime because I presented a petition which 
he aff rms to be from colored women, which women were of 
infamous character, as the honorable geatleman says—pros- 
titutes, I think the gentleman said. 


Mr. Patton explained. He (Mr. P.) did not say they 
were prostitutes; the objection he made was that the petition 
came from free mulattoes of the south; he did not object on 
the ground of opposition to the right of petition, but because 
he (Mr. P.) considered that the House ought to refuse to o- 
pen its doors to applications from the Southern States. As 
to the infamous character of the women in question, he men- 
tioned thar, not as ifhe deemed it a reason for refusing the 
right to petition, but because he wished to wipe away the 
stain from the ladies of Fredericksburg, as these women hail 
been called “ladies of Fredericksburg” by the honorahe gen- 
tleman (Mr. Adams.) He (Mr. P.) wassure that no ladies 
from Fredericksburg had sent such a petition to the [ouse. 

Mr. Adamscontinued. Fle was not certain that he cal- 
led them ladies, or whether the petition itself had not stated 
that they were ladies. Whenever he presented petitions 
from ladies, he was not in the habit of using that term. for 
their designation; the word woman was an expression much 
dearer to his heart than that of “lady.” But, to return to 
the idea he was about to enforce. He thought the honora- 
ble gentleman had said that they were infamous; but the 
proposition which he would ever maintain was that the sa- 
cred right of petition, of begging for mercy, as it did not de- 
pend upon condition, so also it did not depend upon charac- 
ter; itwasa right which could not be denied to the poorest, 
the humblest, arid the most wretched ; and, moreover, it was 
a right which could not be refused to the most vile, the most 
abandoned, or most infamous.—T[e did not, however, know 
that they were in the present case infamous, but he thought 
that was the word used in debate by the honorable gentleman 
{Mr. P.] and that it was so reported in the National [utel- 
ligencer. 

Mr. Patton again explained. He had not said that he 
knew those women. 

Mr. Adamscontinued. Te was glad to hear the honor- 
able gentleman disclaim any knowledge of them, for he had 
been going to ask, if they were infamous women, then who 
was it that made them infamous? Not, he believed their 
own color, but their masters; and he had heard it said in proof 
of this fact, and he was inclined to believe it was the case, 
that there existed great resemblances in the South between 
the progeny of the colored people and the white men who 
claimed the possession of them. Thus, perhaps, the charge 
of being infamous might be retorted upon those who made 
it, as originating from themselves. | Great agitation in the 
House. ] 

Mr. Glascock here interposed, and produced from the 
Clerk’s table the original petition referred to, and said that it 





which is, that the right of petition docs not depend upon any 


of my suggestion, and whisk came another resolution, as bitter as 





bore on its back an endorsement in Mr. Adams? hand, ‘from 
nine ladies of Fredericksburg.” [Cries of order, order. ] 


Mr. Adams continued. He (Mr. A.) would observe that 
he did not know they were colored people; whether they 
were called ladies or women, was very indifferent; the term 
woman was enough forhim. But [observed Mr. A ] if you 
once admit the principle that the right of petition is limited, 
and will not apply to slaves, the next thing will be to limit 
itstill farther, by extending the limitation to free colored peo- 
ple; and after this, the next Jimitation will be to the ques- 
tion of the character of the petitioners; then the next limi- 
tation wili be to inquire on what side of political parties are 
the petitioners; and then, sir, from one side all petitions will 
be perfectly good and receivable, but on the other side all the 
petitions will be from people of bad character, according to 
the representations of any member who may say he does not 
know who they are; they will be all. infamous, sir, who are 





on the wrong side. ‘This will be the case. To this state 
will things come if the right of petition shall be limited by 
peculiar distinctions, and shall be made to rest on such 
grounds as these which have been relied upon in this debate. 


Another gentleman (Mr. Robertson) has taken another 
ground. He says the right of petition is not to be admitted, 
except when itis in the power of the party petitioned to 
grant the object prayed for, There is some plausibility 


power to grant the petition, might, perhaps he made a ques- 
tion, but the right itself is not affected.. The absence of 


right on the other side; incompetency inone man does not 
involve the deprivation of his rights to another man; take 
away the party petitioned, the party offering the petition 
remains with all its rights unimpaired; where then is the 
objection? Besides, the power to grant a petition might be 
made one of the most mooted: questions in the world. If 
the right of presenting a petition or of not presenting is 
made to depend upon the question of power, then it may he 
shown by the opinions of slaveholders themselves, that Con- 
gress has the power, and, consequently, aceording to the 
gentleman’s own argument, the right of petition is also 
possessed on their side, The opinion that Congress had 
the right to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, was 
entertained by the great majority of southern gentlemen 
themselves only a few yearsago; now, however, not many 
can be found who would veuture to acknowledge such an 
opinions Some, indeed, there are, who have that magna- 
nimity, though I know not what it may cost them for ex- 
pressing their opinions. I appeal to the records of this 
House, which wilt show that on the question of its power to 
abolish slavery in the District, a great majority will be found 
to have been in its favor; the House has been, heretofore, 
almost unanimous on the subject. The honorable gentle- 
mau (Mr. Robertson) thinks that Congress has no such 
power, and that therefore, on this account, the petitions 
ought not to be received. The ground he (Mr. R.) takes is 
this:--that the petitioner has No RIGHT to petition, be- 
cause Congress has no power to grant! Let us concede the 
premises, then itis clear that the whole right of petition is 
rendered a nullity; it is reduced to nothing; it is annihila- 
-ted; for, lét but a majority only please to assert the absence 
of power on any question not agreeable to them to entertain, 
and (according to the argument) the right of petition ceases 
to exist, because of the absence of power. 





As to the character of the petitioners, I wish it was in my 
power to ¢lucidate the proposition which I maintain, and 


moral qualifications, But I shall not now, sir, urge any 
arguments to illustrate this proposition. Gentlemen, indéed, 
have desired to found the right of petition on moral charac- 
ter; but I shall show that it cannot be limited. 


I would take the resolutions of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Patton,) which the Speaker has deciged to be the 
subject before the House, instead of the abstract proposition put 
hy himself to the Chair; though that proposition, sir, was the real 
question hefore the House, and it was this:— Whether the paper 
Theld in my hand came under the rule of the 18th of January?” 
Now, sir,in the course of the arguments which I have beard on 
this subject, (or, I should say, debates, rather than arguments,) the 
attention of the House has been diverted into different channels, 
and the sulject-matter of debate has been changed from my ques- 
tion first propounded tothe Chair.to other and different ques: 
tions, almost without number, and all of them, sir, relating to me, 
all their object being, to the very last, down to this final resolution, 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Patton.) I say, sir, 
the elject-of them ail has been to pass censure upon me, Yes, 
sir, topass censirre, either direct or implied, upon myself, for hav- 
ing asked a simple question of the Speaker! I do riot propose, sir, 
to go through all the speeches which fel! upon me so thickly, which 
came down, pouncing upon me, like so many eagles upon a dove, 
calling ine infamous, with cther harsh expressions; nay, from one 
quarter of the House, I heard cries ‘Exper mot!! Exper moa!!!” 
However, sir, T will lay all this aside. First came a resolution by 
the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Haynes)—that was succeeded 
by the resolution of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr 
Thompson)—then came a modification by the gentleman froin 
Alabama, (Mr. Lewis,)—all of them, sir, reminding me of what 
Dame Quickly says: “Oh! day and night, but these are bitter 
words!” Yes, sir, they all contained very bitter words against 
me; but, unfortunately, in the midst of all the joy and hopes of 
certain triumph, when the gentlemen were quite sure of at least 
two-thirds of the votes of this House against me, I was obliged to 
ask that, if bronght as a culprit to the bar, to receive censure asa 
criminal, the gentlemen would first amend their resolution a little, 
because it was contrary tofacts. Well, sir, they took advantage 


the figst, charging meas guilty of a gross contempt of the House; 
then came a second resolution bringing me jn guilty of trifling with 
the House, hecause, as it was presumed, I suffered the House to 
believe the facts to be truae—and so, sir, wasto be brought to the 
bar of the House for letting the House believe what they had not 
the slightest right to believe! I was found guilty, sir, for permit- 
ting the House to believe as true, a thing which there had not been 
one word uttered by me authorizing them even to Infer, much less 
tobelieve. Another resolution was then discussed, but it had not 
been Jong before the House, when it was found that it would not 
do; and then came a fresh resolution: at least, after all, camethe 
proposition by the honorable gentleman from Va., (Mr. Drom- 
goole,) of which T shall not speak much, though it might, perhaps, 
have been mad? a theme for merriment to the House—for it was 
charged upon me by this resolution that I Aad given color to an 
idev; tothis resolution an amendment was proposed, which was 
immediately seconded by the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr 

Lewis:) and this also was a motion censuring me for giving color 
to anideu; then, immediately after, as nothing yet would answer 
the purpose, whisk came another resolution changing the whole 
ground, and censuring me, not for what I had done, but for what 
I had notdone; because, forsooth, I had given color to an idea 

But thegentleman from Maine, (Mr. Evans) has anticipated me in 
most of the ohservations I proposed to make on thischarge, andI 
shall say no more on that-subject. I did not get up soon enough 
to set all these gentlemen right—to show them the best way to 
censure me,and prevent them from running wild in the manner 
tley had done, bringing forward resolutions in rapid succession, 
but all of them, unfortunately for the movers, contrary to facts, 
I beg the honorable gentlemen (Messrs. Lewis and Thompson) 
to remember that when{l say there was not one word of truth in 
this last resolution of theirs, I do not intend to impeach theirve 

racity; there are nomen in whom I would place more confidence, 
80 far as to confide to them all I possess; but I say that, in offer- 
ing this resolution to the House, inflicting censure upon one who 
has never in all his parliamentary career, given offence to them, 
they wenta little beyond the bounds of that course of conduct 
which is due from one gentleman, of this House to another, and 
I would only give them one word of friend!y admonition, that, 
when in future they may wish to censure me, th:y would first 
be careful topay more attention to facta. 


Mr. Lewis explained. He (Mr. Lewis) had risen in 
his place and inquired what was the character of the peti- 
tion; this was full wo hours before he had any idea thatit 
was not a petition for abolition. 

[Vonclusion next week. ] 





XPThe following letter from Mr. Adams is copied from the 
Quincy Patriot, and is intended for the particular attention of 
abolitionists: — 

Hovsr or Representatives, U. 8.) 
Wasiineton, lth Jan. 1837.5 

Sirn—I have been in the constant habit of enclosing to the edi, 
tors of the newspapers published inthe district which I have the 
honor to represent in this House; copies of all the Public Docu- 
ments, printed by order of the House, fur circulation among the 
people; and sometimes of other documents which might be inter- 
esting to my constituents, although there should not bean order 
of the House for printing an extra number of copies of them.— 
With this letter Tenclose several documents of hoth descriptions, 
andof which you will make such use as you think proper. 

T refer you to the reports in the National Intelligencer, the 
Globe, and the Sun, fur the part taken hy me im the deliberations 
of the House, upon all the subjects in which the interests of my 
constituents are concerned, But with respect to all the debates 
upon what are called abolition petitions—that is, petitions praying 
for the Abolition of Slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories, I deem it necessary to remind you 
that all the Debates are reported in a slaveholding city, and by re- 
porters all adverse to the prayer of abolition petitions, I charge 
none of them with intentiona! misrepresentation, but my experi- 
ence has always proved that the color of all the reports of the de- 
hates in Congress is tinged with the interests or feelings, of the 
community where they are published; or of the reporters, or of 
the editors of newspapers fur. which the report is made, This is 
especially the case with all the debates upon abolition petitions, 
and contributes to that perverted or at least Inverted, aspect of the 
public opInion upon thatsubject in-all the non-slaveholding States, 
which so extensively prevails. 

When I first took my seat in the Honse of Representatives, in 
December, 1831, 1 presented fifteen petitions, with which [ had 
been charged, from citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia. In prescnting them, 
I observed, that the slave trade in the district might bea proper 
subject for regulation, but that { could not support the prayer of 
those petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District. That, 
being unwilling to make it even a subject of discussion in the 
House, I should not assign my reasons for the opinions on this 
subject which I entertained, unless a necessity for it should arise, 
I therefore moved that the petitions should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the district of Columbia, which was done without a 
word of opposition from any quarter of the House. Before the 
closeof the session that Committee reported upon those petitions, 
and the report was accepted by the House without opposition or 
debate, 

In the session of 1834, the first successful attempts were made to 
suppress the right of petition, with regard not only to slavery, but 
the slave trade, by laying on the table all petitions for suppressing 
either of them: the motion to lay on the table, by the rules of the 
House admitting of no debate, and of course interdicting all dis- 
cussion, At the last session another step was taken to crush the 
freedom of speech and the right to petition, first by a desperate 
struggie to reject without. reading all such petitions, and finally 
by @ resolution reported by a ¢ ittee and adopted under the 
screw of the previous. question, that all such petitions should, 








upon them, be laid on the table. 


fresh upon the memory of the country to require any comment 
from me. Proceedings of the same kind, and equally destructive 


the Senate. At this session several attempts have been made to 
dispose in thesame sweeping manner of all petitions having any 
reference to slavery or the slave trade in the District, which have 
hitherto failed, but which will probably be accomplished next 
Monday, but that some of the southern members would be satis 
fied with nothing short of a pdsitive refusal to receive any such 
petition, They extorted from the House a decision of this ques- 
tion by yeas and nays, and lost it by a vote of 135 to 78. But im- 
mediately after they ralsed the question of reception again, and 
as thatis debatable, they did debate it until the lour of adjourn- 
ment, and then left it undecided. 

On that day I presented three petitions; the first from 150 wo- 
men of Dorchester, the’second from 288 women of South Wey- 
mouth; all addressed to meas from the wives and daughters of my 





*One of the resolutions presented to the House charges 





Mr. Adams with giving color to the idea, &e. 


immediate constituents.. I now write to you chiefly for the pur- 


without reading or printing, or any other actionof the House | 


The manner in which this resolution was carried through is too 


tothe right of petition, were at the last session consummated in | 





they were, the petitioner@ will see that {t was only ander the most 
disorderly, vociferations for “order,” and a peremptory command 
ffom the speaker to take my seat, that I was émabled to nieke 
knownto the House the contents of tlie petition of five lines. 
I withhold all observations at present upon the jumble of the rules 
of the Iouse, and the Lex Parliamentaria, and Jefferson's Manual, 
hy which the Speaker interdicted me from reading such a pe- 
tition, 

The two petitions were printed papers, couched in thé same 
identical words; and as they closed by a respectful declaration of 
the petitioners, that they were determined to report the samié ap! 
plication to Congress from year to year, I thought it indispensibly 
necessary that this part of the petition should be made to the 
House. Whether undér the treatment which their petitions have 
received, they will persevere in their determination, will be for 
their consideration. It ia not for me; bat for thei¢ husbands and 
fathers to advise them. Of thisthey may be assured, that how- 
ever unprepared I may be to vote for granting the ptadyeér of their 
petitions at this time, so long as I have the honor of représenting 
their relatives on the floor of the House, and so long as their pe- 
titions look to objects so devoutly to be wished, and flow from 
purposes so benevolent and humane, no Jack of exertion shall be 
found ia meto obtain for them not only a kind reception, but a 
respectful hearing, 


Aé I may have occasion to write to you again upori this subject 
for the information of the petitioners, I wish them to remembér, 
that the action of the house upon each of the three petitions whichi 
I presented Ia¢t Monday, was different from that upon either of 
the others. The first petition was that from Dorchester. Objec- 
tion was made to its being received, and by a vote of the House 
the objection wag laid on the table. “This was an evasion of the 
quéstion of reception. The second petition, that from South 
Weymouth, was by a formal vote of the House by yeas and nays 
received. But it was immediately, by a yet larger majority, laid 
onthe table. The third petition was from men, citizens of 
Dover, in the County of Norfolk; the objection to recelving this 
was again made, and debated till the adjournment of the House. 
T expect the decision upon it next Monday witibe summary. I 
have several other petitions from my constituents and-from others, 
of the sameor similar purport, to present. Other members have 
Many more; notwithstanding the vote of the House to receive the 
petition of the women of South Weymouth, they will allow no 
discussion of that or ary other abolition petition. Mr. Jefferson 
thought thaterror might he tolerated,if reason were left free to 
combat it. If the abolitionists are in error, as in some respects I 
believe they are, calm and candid reason, in discussion with them, 
would go farther to reclaim them, than stuffing the American ear 
With cotton to defend it against the voice of abolition, or sending 
an African ear to Lewis Tappan, for refutation of the errors of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
Tam with respect, sir; 

your fellow citizen, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


By request we publish the following Prospectus. It occupies bu 
little room, and many of our subscribers will feel interested in its 
objeet.—Eds. Phil. 
: PROSPECTUS 
OF 
THE WESTERN ACADEMICIAN, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 
EDITED BY 
John W. Picket 
Tug Western Lirerary Instrrvre anp Couiece or Tacs: 
ERS, at their sixth annual session, in 1836, held in Cincinnati, 
vested in their Executive Committee, power to establish an Edu- 
cational and Scientific Journal, and to select an Editor, adequate 
‘o carry into effect their views, and to extend the usefulness of the 
work. The result of their deliberations is the present under- 
taking. 
The publisher, in adding another to the existing periodicals, 
deems it unnecessary to expatiate upon their utility, when con- 
ducted with talent, arid on liberal principles. Nor, doeshe wish 
to excite expectations which may not be realized. The spirit and 
ability which mark a work, must be the criteria by which an estl- 
mate of fis value can be formed. If a high aud manly cheracter 
can be imparted to it, a doubt cannot exist of success. The pub- 
Isher, hence, feels confidence, that those who originated the an- 
dertaking, will exert thelr united talent to make the present work 
worthy of public support, 
As thea:lvance of sound education, literature, and science, is 
the olject of this work, all matter of a sectarian or political nature 
will be irrelevant, and excluded. The benefit of the people, and 
those whose profession it is to instruct, preciudes all interferenen 
in controversial subjects of this nature. On all others, rigid in- 
tegrity and impartiality will govern. Neither birthplace nor ge- 
ographical lines ought to be Known or acknowledged in the repub 
lic of literature and science, which should have no bounds but 
those of truth und intellect. According to the spirit of these re- 
marks, the work will be conducted. 
All writers for the Academician are requested to affix their 
names to their articles. 
CONDITIONS. 


Tue Western AcADEMICIAN wi!] be published Monthly, com 
mencing in March next, and each number will contain 56 medium 
octavo pages, at Taree Dotnars a year, payable invariably in 
advance. 


All subscribers must commence with the volume, and no sub 

scription wi!l be received for less than one year, 

Professors in Colleges, Teachers, and Post Masters throughout 

the United States, are requested to act 1s agents, and every sev- 

entheopy will be given as a compensation. 

Allcommanications concerning the Western Academician may 

be addressed, post paid, to 

ELI TAYLOR, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 
Subscriptions and pledges at the first Anniversary. 
Granvitie, April 27—28, 1836, 


A 
Wn. T, Allan 
B 
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r G, Kir s. 
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Jesse Nilar 3|Cymanthia C. Temple 5 
Ester Baer, 3 
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pose of informing them of the fate of their petitions. Shortas 
‘ 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Better'from Rev. A. T. Rankin. 


February 10, 1837. 








Messrs. Editors:— 
Since my last leer, my tie 
been occupied: in lecturing in Clermont an 
Hemitton ates. On the 22d of January, I 3 
cluded a course of lectures at Pleasant ridge, eight 
aniles from the city. In that neighborhood, oy 
i opposition, but no disposition to copy 
_— sat the city in resorting to mob 
law. jan. church nah pees 
jarly adverse, but that is not strange, for! was 
pe ory they are equally opposed to the temper- 
ance reformation. The use of their mecting house 
was refused, But individuals, with commendable 
liberality opened their private dwellings. A num- 
ber cf names were subscribed to a constitution 
for a society. Some others who were not pres- 
ent will also unite; then the officers will be elec- 


4In Clermont county [ lectured in Washington 
and Monroe Townships. In these places socie- 
ties have been in operation for sometime. At the 
Jast meeting in Monroe the society exteaded its 
nization so as to embrace all the abolitionists 
in thetownship. ‘That society is composed of firm 
‘and independent men, who, from the energy with 
which they take hold-of the subject, will be efficient 
helpers tn the cause of human rights. 

From Clermont I:came again into Hamilton. 
On the 4th inst. I commenced lecturing at Mount 
Healthy. At theclose of the last ineeting, pre-. 
sented’a constitution for a society. Some gave in 
their names as members and ten or twelve others 
sare shortly to unite, after which the offi- 
-cers will’ be chosen. ‘Tlie meetings at this place 
were nnmerously attended. Most of those who. 
_heard me, I was informed, were pleased with the 
principles advanced, but some doubt the propriety 
of forming societies. There is a wide difference 
-between them and the gentry of the city. They 
all believe in, and advocate a full, free, and unre- 
strained investigation of all subjects. My lectures 
here were-carried'ferward under disadvantageous 
ircumstances—sick—taking medicine all the time 
—fresh attack of cold,—severe cough, complain- 
ing all day and lecturing in the evening.—At pres- 
ent Iam somewhat relieved in my lungs, and by 
“the blessing of God hope to be able to prosecute 
-my.agency.more vigorously than for the last 
month. 

The Anti-Slavery cause_is advancing very rap- 
idly in the country round Cincinnati. If the state 
Society hold, as is expected by many, its next an- 
niversary in thatcity, you may look for a strong 
representation from the farmers and mechanics of 


the vicinity. 
A. T. RANKIN. 
N..B. Eight members were added.te the society 
,in Monroe Township. 


“Extract of a letter dated, 
Jefferson, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 
February, 1-4, 1837. 
Jas. G. Birney, Esq— 

Dr. Sir—I have been out 
in different pars of the country on my own hook, 
as we yankees-would say. I have delivered one }. 
lécture in Chenango township, Crawford co. Pa. 
four in Andover tow: ship, two in Cherry Valley, 
two in Williamsfield, two in Ashtabula, two in 
‘Kingsville and one in Jefferson, all in this coun- 
ty. 

y have been every where heard with attention 
and kindly treated by the opponents of abolition, 
‘Measures have been taken to form New Societies 
4n Ashtabula, Williamsfield, Kingsville and Ando- 
wer centre. 

"‘Thexause is one of growing interest, and, from 
évery appearance, of resistless power. I intend 
to visit most of the townships in this county during 
the winter and spring, and from the success which 
has thus far attended abolition efforts, I hope that 
the county will be effectually indoctrinated with 

. the principles of liberty, before another annual e- 

*lection. No man, I have no hesitation in saying, 

«can goto the Assembly from this county, who will 

-mbpledge himself to use his efforts to repeal the 
odious, unconstitutional and inhuman Black laws, 
which disgrace our statute book. 


Extract of a letter from A. A. Guthrie, dated 
Putnam Feb. 3 1837. 

I have to report three new societies which | 
have organized, al! auxiliary to the State society. 
In Muskingum Township Musking. co, 27 mem- 
bers—James Still President, James McCammon 
“Sec. P. Office Irville Ohio. Richhill Township 
Muskingum Co. Geo. Sinclair President, Elijah 
Forsythe Secretary.—P. O. Chandlersville, Mus- 
kingum.co. 40 members. 

Utica, Licking co. 50 members. They will re- 
port the offisers to you. : 

I have lectured in several other places with va- 
rious success—have been entirely mobbed out but 
once—in which case the patriotic mobocrats be- 
longed to another neighborhood and were the vilest 
of the vile. Our Methodist friends are waking 
up, the spirit of Wesley yet lives in not a few of 
them. And altho’ ecclesiastic persecution is not 
only threatened but inflicted, they are not to be 
awed or gagged. 

The cause is advancing just in proportion to the 
right kind of effort, and will triumph most glori 
ously if we remain faithful. 


Letter from Mr. Porter, dated 
Lees Run, Harrison co. Feb. 9, 1837. 
Dr. Bailey— 

Dr. Sir—When I last wrote I was 
at Canal Dover. Being unable to form any soci- 
ety there and finding the opposition too violent at 
New Philadelphia, T wont south to Waterford and 
lectured there once. I promised to visit them on 
my return, and have no doubt I shall be able to 
form a society. At Deergville I lectured twice, 
and thirty were added to the society which was 
formed by Mr. Thome last winter. In Leesburg 
asociety was formed of thirty three members. 
There are some strong anti slavery men there who 
have set their faces like a flintagainst all oppression 
and have fought the battle out; making it a prac- 
tical on Concerning colored men in their own 
midst. I lectured three times there and twice at 
Hagerstown, where it was thought to be inexpedi- 
ent to form a Society at present.. 1 came to this 
place (five or six miles from Cadiz yesterday, and 
although very snowy, a large and respectable au- 
dience assembled at one o’clock. After addres- 
sing them until near five o’clock it was agreed to 

adjourn untilevening. In the evening a society 


was formed of about thirty members 
uel Rogers President, and Lewis 4+,0g°n 

Kher all, the great difficulty even in the north- 
ern states is, men have n@ hi The sufferer is 
a great way off, and more than this, it is a “nig- 
ger,” for whom we plead. Reason with men— 
answer every objection—then ask what will you 
do? “Well after all I don’t like a “nigger.” This 
deadly negro’ hatred is a national sin and the na- 
tion must be converted or God will come in wrath 
and the storm of hisjudgment will be poured out 
without measure upon those who knew his will and 
did it not. 

Perhaps nothing showsmore clearly the leprous 
deadly effects of slavery than the common remark 
“Tam to slavery but what will you dowith 
them?”{the slaves.) Do withthem? Why they 
want them to be free, but they want to do some- 
thing with free men. ‘This is a slaveholding ob- 
jection and nothing but a slaveho!ding spirii, dic- 
tates the difficulty. The heart of this nation is 
slaveholding. - We are all contaminated and wo 
be to him that will not awake before the seeds of 
despotism and anarchy spring up abd bring their 
fruit to perfection. 








Yours &c. Si 

S. F. PORTER. 

Moorefield, 15th. Feb. 
I have ‘had no opportunity of sending this since 
I wrote the above. I have formed a society at 
Freeport, Mr. Walden President, Dr. Brown Sec. 
I lectured twice and spoke on the Bible argument 
on the Sabbath. AtSmyrnaT lectured one even- 
ing and foxmed a society of eighteen members. 
Moses Romans President, Evan Romans Secreta- 

ry. S. F. P. 





A friend recently writing to us from Putnam O- 
hio says; . 

“This week the two most active class leaders in 
the Methodist church, were turned out of office, 
because they would not hold their peace against 
the sin of Slavery, though neither of them belong- 
ed toany society,—one other resigned some time 
since for the seme reason ;—a very excellent mem- 
ber left the church because he could not give his 
support toa Preacher who would justify slavery. 
The places of these cannot be supplied in this place; 
and many more of the church are friendly .to our 
cause, but the circuit preacher and a local minis- 
ter, residing here, are bitter in their opposition, 
and are map because they cannot shut out this her- 
esy.” 








ANNALS OF KIDNAPPING. 








ABDUCTION OF PETER LEE. 
The following letter was addressed by the Hon. 
Wm. Jay, to the Mayor of New York, on occa- 
sion of the abduction of Peter Lee, who was re- 
cently kidnapped in Westchester county, New 


-York.- 


To the Hon. C. W. Lawrence, Mayor of the 
City of New York,— 
Bedford, Westchester County,} 
4th Jan. 1837. 
Sir.—At a meeting of the citizens of this coun- 
ty, held in the Unionville Church in the town of 
Mount Pleasant, on the 29th ultimo, pursuant to 
public notice, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted, viz. 
“Resolved, That the conduct of certain New 
York police officers in seizing a colored man in 
this county en the 20th November last, and in has- 
tily slipping him to the South, as appears by the 
affidavits read to this meeting, was an outrage on 
decency and humanity. 
“Resolved, ‘That the said affidavits be forward- 
ed by the Chairman tothe Mayor of the city of 
New ¥ork, whois hereby respectfully requested 
to take measures for the removal of the o‘hcers 
who have so shamefully abused their power.” 
As Chairman of the above-mentioned meeting, 
I have now, sir, the honor, in obedience to the 
foregoing resolutions, to forward herewith the affi- 
davits to which they refer. ‘The great importance 
of the subject will, I trust, furnish an apology for 
the liberty I take, in troubling you with some re- 
marks in relation to it. 
The peace and good order of every community 
must necessarily depend, in no small degree, on 
the opinion generally entertained of the integrity 
of those who are connected with the administra- 
tion of justice. When legal protection is denied 
or mistrusted, individuals will ever be tempted to 
resort to violence in self-defence, and the tenden- 
cy of transactions like the one to which the reso- 
lutions refer is certainly unfavorable to the pub- 
lic tranquility. “Two of the deponents, you will 
observe, after conversing with one of the officers 
implicated, declare their belief that the colored 
man was seized and sent to sea without any lega! 
authority whatever. Indeed the circumstances 
connected with the transaction, have induced a 
very general opinion throughout the county, that 
it is a most detestable outrage. One of the offi- 
cers, (Lyon,) when charged with having stolena 
negro, instead of denying that sucha theft had been 
committed,—instead of explaining by what au- 


+ thority and for what cause the negro had been sei- 


zed and sent away, excused himself by averring 
that he only drove the wagon, and publicly avow- 
ed thathe would do so again for any bedy who 
would pay him. 

Admitting that the arrest was legal, the unne- 
cessary violence with which it was made, the in- 
decent haste with which the prisoner was sent out 
of the State, andthe profane and unfeeling lan- 
| guage used by his captors in regard to him, are 
well calculated to excite deep disgust. It would 
be a refleetion on the people of Westchester, to sup- 
pose that they could see without indignation a free 
man, (as Lee is supposed to have been,) seized by 
officers from a foreign county on the evening of 
the Sabbath, handcuffed, and (as is said) gagged, 
forced into a carriage, hurried to New York, and 
the very next day shipped for the South; and all 
this without application to any magistrate, or the 
exhibition of any legal authority. Permit me to 
remark, that it betrays a silly and wanton con- 
tempt of public opinion to perform legal acts in 
such a manner as justly to excite doubts of their 
lawfulness. If the officers acted under a warrant 
they were inexcusable, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, in not shewing it to some ofour 
citizens, and thus preventing those painful suspi- 
cions which now rested on an act performed un- 
der color of authority. ‘These men, if innocent, 
owed it to themselves, to the character of their ci- 


. 





| years since that a citizen of Maryland arrested in 


0 ane m that they 
duty as s of justice, and 
the hired tools of a vile kidnapper, — 

We are not ignorant that a newspaper in your 
city has stated, that they had a warrant from the. 
Governor issued three years since, for the appre- 
hension of seventeencolored persons. If this state- 
ment be true, it affords cause for deep regrét and 
alarm. Such a warrant, ata time when an able 
bodied man of any complexion is worth from $1,-, 
000 to $1,500 in the slave market, would in the 
hands of an unprincipled officer, if allowed as in 
the recent cuse to seize and ship without the inter- 
ference of a magistrate, prove a source of iniqui- 
tous wealth to himself and of most tremendous ca-. 
lamity tothe weak and unprotected. Any poor’ 
friendlese unknown person, might with impunity 
in such case be publicly seized and -handcuffed, 
and sent into interminable bondage. 

You will not,sir, wonder at this‘unqualified as- 
sertion, when you recollect that slavery is notcon- 
fined to one complexion, and that there is not a 
member of the Common Council of your city, who 

‘if kidnapped, would be unsaleable on account of 
the whiteness of his skin.—It is only about two 


Philadelphia a young girl as his fugitive slave — 
Fortunately in that case a legal investigation en.’ 
sued, when it appeared by the most conclusive 
and abundant testimony, that the alleged slave 
{Mary Gilmore,’ was the daughter of poor Irisu 
parents; that her father had absconded while she 
was an infant, and that her mother. died soon af- 
ter in the Philadelphia Hospital! Mr. Calhoun, 
the late Vice President, has related the case of a 
man, “placed on the stand for sale as a. slave, 
whose appearance in all respects gave him a bet- 
ter claim to the character of a WHITE MAN, than 
most persons so acknowledged couldshow.” (Niles 
Register for 25 October, 1834.) In Missouri, 
a boy was adjudged aslave, although. the physi- 
cians testified that all the peculiarities of the negro 
were obliterated, or in other words, that he was a ; 
WHITE Boy. Isit not then, sir, cause for alarm 
to white men as well as black, if a police officer 
may seize whom he pleases and sendhim, instan- 
ter to the slave market, and then offer in justifica- 
tion a three year old warrant, crowded with) 
names? - If persons are liable to be taken in the 
manner that Lee was,. who but the officer himself 
shall determine on the identity of the victims, or 
know when the number of arrests, corresponds 
withthat of the names included in the warrant? 
If a warrant like the alleged one may be issued, 
surely it is not to continue in force for ever, nor 
can it be endured ina free country, that an officer 
by virtue of it, shall be permitted to send to sea 
any Citizen, at the mere signal of a slave dealer. 
Some mode must be devised by which the identi- 
ty of the party arrested shall be established by le- 
gal proof before he can be torn from his wife and 
children, and manasled for life. 

‘l he request made to you, sir, by the meeting, 
is of course founded on the presumed accuracy of 
the statements made in the affidavits. Those state- 
ments, together with the request, will, I trust, sir, 
induce you as the first Magistrate of the Metropo- 
lis, to institute an inquiry into the conduct of your 
subordinates while in this county. Should such 
an inquiry show the legality of the late arrest, and 
that the identy of Lee was established} according 
to law, the public will rejoice to learn that their 
present suspicions are unfounded ; and they will in- 
dulge the hope that the officers implicated, will de- 
rive some salutary hintson the mode of executing 
warrants, from the excitement caused by their 
rashness. The inquiry may alsv lead the Legis- 
lature to consider what statutory provisions are* 
required to prevent warrants of this description 
from being made subservient to a horrible cupidi- 
ty. If however it should unhappily be found that 
men entrusted with power for the protection of the 
citizen have exercised that power to rob him of his 
liberty and to consign him tohopeless slavery, you 
sir, I am confident, will cheerfully aid in depriving 
them of the means of repeating the enormity. 
[have the honor to be, sir, 


Your very obedient servant, 
WILLIAM JAY. 


The Mayor in his reply stated, that the Lyon, 
mentioned in Judge Jay’s letter, had never held 
any office in the city—‘hat G. Boudinot, ano- 
ther of the persons charged, was a constable of the 
third Ward, and consequently beyond his power 
of removal—and that Danicl D. Nash, the Mar- 
shall, was absent at the time he wrote, but that 
on his return, he should be examined as to what 
part he took in the transaction. In an additional 
communication to the Judge, the Mayor farther 
states, that Boudinot had shewn him a paper from: 
the Governor of the state, dated 12th, Oct. 1833, 
giving authority to the “Sheriffs, constables, and 
other peace officers of the several counties of the 
state, to arrest and deliver over the several per-| 
sons named therin to Edward R. Waddy.”. Bou- 
dinot also informed the Mayor, that Peter Lee, the 
person arrested, was named in this paper Henry, 
and that he acknowledged before witnesses that 
hisname was Henry. Lyon and Nash, accor- 
ding to the Mayor, went with Boudinot as assist- 
ants, and the only authority of Boudinot was the 
paper from the Governor. 

Here is Kidnapping with a vengeance—a pa- 
per three years and a half old, giving full power to 
any constable &c. to deliver over to all the horrors 
of the southern dungeon, any man whom he might 
choose to judge the person named in the paper! 
And this paper from the Governor of New York. 
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SLAVE STEALING—KIDNAPPING. 
It has become a matter of so much notoriety 
that Southern gentlemen, who trayel tothe Nor- 


family slaves kidnapped from them, or stolen under 


indignation, both loud and deep, has been aroused 
throughout the South. When a league of despe- 
rate men has been. formed in some of the Atlantic 
cities, whose efforts seem directed to sever the 
union of the States, by setting aside the guaranty 
of property which was sacredly conceded to the 
South by the Federal compact, it is time to learn 
what remedy our citizens have, and to take the- 
remedy in hand with an unflinching ‘persever 
ance. 


thern cities in the summer, are liable to have their | 


the mawkish pretence of benevolence, that public | 
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| Wehave before us the disgusting facts respect- 
og the Kidnapping of » tle girl, 1 in the city of 
Boston, named “Med,” belonging to Samuel Sla- 
ter, Esq., of New Orleans. 


slaves are, was much attached to his family, and 
was. kindly taken to the North for the restoration 
of her kealth, which had been impaired. Here 
she was found by two ladies, who had obtruded 


out Sabbath-school children. ‘These too willing 
messengers or spies, carried the intelligence to the 


victim, and bore her off. Through the decision 
of a court, an order was obtained to take her from 
‘her master and bind her ott; and this was done 
by the abolition lawyer, who bound her to one 
Knapp, a furious abolitionist, who now is in the 
enjoyment of services that belong to Mr. Slater. 


When the decision of the court was known, it 
was in vain that her master, Mr. Slater, offered 
himself as her guardian, requesting to have her 
bound to him under all the responsibilities which 
the laws of that State would impose upon him; 
but, no! this would not do. The abolitionists 
want slaves, and their principles allow them only 
nee way of procuring them—that of ‘stealing 
‘them. . 


Having failed in his generous efforts to relieve 
the girl and bring her back to her mother, whose 
anxious fears had forboded evil when she set out 
for the North, Mr. Slater had, for a time, no other 
resource but that of making a public statement of 
his case through the journals—warning all South- 
ern families against visiting or having intercourse 
with a section of country encouraging the atro- 
cious crime of kidnapping. 


community was disgusted with this outrageous in- 
vasion of Mr. Slate:’s rights.—Yet the deed was 
permitted to be done, and yet remains unreserved !: 
Comment is unnecessary ! 

We have seen the mother of the girl,-and wit- 
nessed her anxiety and tears that her daughter, 
detained by force and injustice in a distant city, 
and should again be committed to her guidance 
and care. 2—Miss. Chr. Her. 


1 This little girl, it must be remembered, became free by 
the legitimate action of the organic law of Massachusetts, a 
sovereign state. This our courteous editor styles “‘kidnap- 
ping”’—and of course, Judge Shaw chief kidnapper! What 
name then can be found for that act, by which in the south, 
60,000 human beings, born into the world “free and equal,’ 
every year, are stolen from their birth, and plundered of ev- 
ery thing? 


2 Miserable t:ypocrasy! Her guidance and care! 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE DEPARTED. 


A very few years sinte, it was a rare occur- 
rence for an abolitionist to die—because there 
were then very few abolitionists to be slain by the 
universal destroyer Death. Now they are so mul- 
titudinous as to constitute a very considerable and 
rapidly augmenting portion of the American peo- 
ple, and mortality is busy in. their long extended 
ranks. ‘The first ‘single blow’ that was given, 
struck down, a ‘shining mark’ indeed, in the per- 
son of Cuarces B. Srorrs, late president of the 
Western Reserve College—a name to be remem- 
bered among the most uncompromising, courage- 
ous, self-sacrificing friends of the colored race uni-} 
versally, and not unworthy to be associated with 
those of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Sharpe. In 
the language of Beriah Green—‘He tell a mar-. 
tyr to the interests of his colored brethren. For 
many months did that mighty man of God apply 
his discriminating and gigantic mind to the sub- 
ject of Slavery and its Remedy: and when his 
soul could no longer contain his holy indignation 
against the upholders. and apologists of this un- 
righteous system, he gave vent to his aching heart, 
and poured forth his clear thoughts and holy feel- 
ings in such deep and soul-entrancing eloquence, 
that other men, whom he would fain in his hum- 
ble modesty acknowledge his superiors, sat at his 


Orleans. This girl’s mother | fering humanity. 
belongs to Mr. Slater: the-girl, as all poate the maturity of’ manh 


themselyes into the house on pretence of seeking | 


The more respectable portion of the Boston | 





are cut down by the seythe of death. Such 
our deceased friend. "te was a rare theives of 
early sel{-dedication to the’cause of God-and suf. 
At the ageof 16, his mind had 
i urity of » and his views of right 
and wrong in regard to the various moral enter. 
‘prises of the times were remarkably discriminat. 
Ing and just. In forming his opinions, lie never 
consulted with flesh and blood; but seeking only 
to know the truth, if he thought he clearly appre: 
hended it, he asked not who supported or opposed 
it; but cherished and maintained it as somethi 


abolitionists, who immediately pounced upon their) more costly than the gems of Golconda, more pre- 


cious thanlife. In his character, untirin . 
verance, invincible determination, and uneaading 
independence, were combined with the most amia- 
ble, gentle, unassuming traits; so that it could be 
affirmed of none more truly than himself, that 


‘None knew him but to love him— 
None named him but to praise,’ 

















ADVERTISEMENTS, 


FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A DESIRABLE Farm of 70 acres, 40 of 
tion, situated 8 miles from town, ina. healihy, wad en caine. 
gion, having a new srick HOUSE With 5 rooms, a cellar asd n 
os — a ae" yl ae with Sheds, Cribs and Wigos- 
: never-fa Springs 
choice grafted Fruit Trees, )? * *°e*s 8nd an Orchard of 


A Tract of 253 acres of rich Bottom Land, wit 
a ye 17 os from town, and near to the Mae a 
e improved part is well fenced; th y ’ 
vas pnt ody i the rest abounds with the best 


A fertile Farm of 100 acres, 5-miles from town, u ma Mv 
amised road, having 70 acres in culture, two Orehaoda, oo 
choice Pear, the other of grafted Apple Trees. “Also a small 
Frame House, with 5rooms, alarge frame Barn, a Stable, a Cider 
bossy and a Press. The location is ealculated for a country 


A pleasant residence, with 42 acres of good | 

Cincinnati, situated upon a turnpike pe te tape 

consist of a frame House, with 7 rooms, a cellar, and two porches 

a frame Barn, a Carriage House, a Stable, a Vineyard, anda young 

ee of 300 Trees, Apple, Pear, Cherry, and Plum of Choice 

A desirable Country Seat, with 51 acres of Land 

town, having 30 acres in cultivation, a new frame Bi ge gm 

cottage style, with 7 rooms, g cellar and a porch, a large Frame 

Barn, a Carriage House and other buildings. Also a Well, 2 

Pump, several Springs, a good Garden well pailed, anda young 

agp Sn = peach, _ = cherry trees. ‘The Land 
ich, well fenced and watered, and situat d 

good neighborhood, , (go 30 epg 


A Farm of 62 acres, 9 miles, from town, upon the Winton road 
having 38 acres in cultivation, a small orchard,a well,a spring, 
a ay a frame barn, and a brick house with 4 roomsand a 
cellar, 


_ A Farm of 492 acres, sitaated upon the Ohio, 45 miles from 

town, having 200 acres in cultivation, an orchard of 100 trees 

a frame house, a frame barn, springs and a creek. One half of 

— is rich bottom, the rest upland abounding in valuable 
mber, 

A Fariw of 112 acres,5 miles from town, very near »Ad- 
amised road, with 60 acres in cultivation, a large phe ny —_ 
and pear trees, a frame house, a barn, a well, and several springs. 
The land is good, and the neighborhood healthy. 

Fighty acres of land, 3 miles from town, having 40 acres ‘chiefly 
in grass, the restin timber. The land is fair quality, and has 
several building spots and excellent springs. 


Very many other rarms And country sxats for sale. igi 
HOUSES, ee — hy City, for sale. Citisene Pro oe 
grantsare invited to call for fuil information, whi y 
gratis. If by letter, postage paid, p Rn wae Pe Gren 

Capitalists can obtail 10 per cent. inter 
best personal security, " est upon mortgage, or the 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wal 
land, Scotland, and othe: parts of Europe, can Sev the coihane 
them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is advised by the Eu- 
ropean Bankers, 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank of Engl 
bought and sqid. ai ; ey “e 

Farmersami citizens wishing to dispose of their estates, will’ 
Incur no expense unless sales be effected. 


Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, 
Fourth st., East of Main, Cincinnati, O. 





LONG & PATTESON’S 
CABINET & CHAIR WARE-ROOM., 


On Columbia street, East of Main. 





TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 


TRUMAN & SMITH, 


UBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, No 150 
Main, between fourth and fifth streets, Cincinnati, 


Have a constant supply of BOOKS in every department of Lit- 
erature and Science, at reduced prices, 


Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS AND 
STATIONARY, at wholesale or retail, are invited to call before 
purchasing elsewhere. 


School Books, in every variety and quantity, at Eastern 
prices. 


Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., plain, and 
elegant, All the Biblical taries, in ¢ use, also a 
common variety of Hymn Books. 





Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, Biogra- 
phies, Memoirs, 


New Publications, on every subject of interest, regularly recei- 
ved, immediately after publication, ie sie 





feet and looked up as children toa parent.”. What 
a touching picture of goodness and philanthropy! 
What a fine specimen of abolition ‘fanaticism’ 
and ‘madness’! If ‘the early espousal of the an- 
ti-slavery cause, in its insignificance and odious- 
ness, by President:Storrs, evinced rare independ- 
ence of character and great moral courage, and 
was of vast importance to its onward progress; 
his sudden demise was a loss not to be estimated 
by figures, or guaged by an earthly instrument. 
The last act of his life—almost in the hour of dy- 
ing—was an ineffectual attempt to sign his name 
to a paper, describing the sin of slave-holding, and 
enforcing tke duty of immediate emancipation, 
The name was partly written by himself, and 
completed at his request, by his brother. This 
last, best effort iscelebrated by J.G, Whittier in 
‘the following thrilling stanzas: - 
*Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 

Thou martyr of the Lord! ’ 
With thy last breath crying—“Onward !? 

Aud thy hand upon thy sword. 
The haughty heart derideth, 

And the sinful lip reviles— 
But the blessing of the perishing 

Around thy pi!low smiles! 


In the evil days before us, 
And the trials yet to come; 
In the shadow of the prison, 

Or the cruel martyrdom ;— 
Wewill think of thee, O, Brother! 
And thy sainted name shall be 

In the blessing of the captive, 
And the anthem of the free !? 


Since the death of President Storrs, many de- 
voted friends of the colored race have sunk into 
the tomb. Among the most prominent have been 
Evan Lewis, a man distinguished for morat intre- 
pidity, great vigor of mind, uncommon ability as 
a writer—Mosgs Brown, every where known and 
revered, unclouded in mind and unwearied in be- 
nevolent effort at the age of 96 years—THomas 
Sniptey, the lawful deliverer of a multitude of 
captives from ruthless bondage, and the ornament 
of hisrace—Gxorgr Benson, a veteran in war- 
fare against slavery and the slave trade—Epwin 
P. ATLEE, younger in years, but not less ardent 
in feeling, or active in service, or generous in phi- 
lanthropy, or estimable in character. Four of the 
five were members of the Society of Friends. 

The name of Ilenry E. Benson is worthy of 
being added to the catalogue. The son reflected 
no discredit upon. hissire. If our hearts are af- 
fected by the loss of time-honored philanthropists, 
our grief must naturally flow in a strong current 


Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, Writing 
and Printing Paper, and Writiig Ink, Wafers, Sealing Wax, and 
every article of STATIONARY. 


Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers Boards, Gold Leah, 
and all other Binding Materials. 





A. KELLOGG, 


URNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street 
between Main and Walnut. 





C. DONALDSON & CO. 


MPORTERS and Dealers in HARDWARE ANI} 
CUTLERY, in all its varieties, 
No. 18, Main street, 
CINCINNATI.. 





Fo SALE at the Depository of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 
corner of Fifth and Plumb streets, Cinciunati. ; 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Single copy; 


Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm.'Jay, Prof. Bush 
and Gerrit Smith—Containing Clarkson’s History of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. $0 75: 
Lectures of George Thompson, with a full report of his 
discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 

A new edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised by the 
author, at the reduced price of 

Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, ornamented with a 
beautiful copperplate likeness. —- 

Spirit of Humanity. 

Right and Wrong in Boston. 

Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 

Godwin on Slavery.: 

Paulding *“* . .“ A‘ 

Enemies to the Constitution Discovered. 

Songs of the Free. 


PAMPHLETS; Single one. 


Narrative of the late Riotous Proceedings the Liserty 

oF THE PREss, 12k 
Trialof Reuben Crandall. 25 
. "Third Report of Am. A. 8. Society, 12} 
Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing’ S. 6t 
Miss Grimke’s Appeal. & 
American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837. 

Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio Annual 63 


Conference, &c. 
§ Per hundred 


i ld 
Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Convention he 

at Utica, Oct. 21, and the first meeting ine af Y. “i 

State A. 8. Society held at Peterboro, Oct. 22, +. $8 
Debate on modern Avolitionism in the Gen. conference 0 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. A chs 
Quarterly Aa avery as £5.25 R 

i tof Ohio Anti- 3 
First "Aiea Report of the New York Young Men’s 


¢ 6 

z ty. ' 
Anti-Slavery Socety of Friends, by Chas. Marion. ‘ 
4 


12 50 
18 75 
8 00 


Address to the Society 0' y 
Tae ae an as A, Thome, 
ALSO, 
THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC for 
1837, at $4,00 per 100 
50cents a doz., 6} cents sing! LEN, 
Wilberforce’s Portraits, 


ket 
aerietavery Letter Paper, Medals, &c. 





0. H. DONOGH, 
BOOK. AND JOB PRINTER, 





when the young, the beautiful, the full of promise, 








On Main between Ninth and Court sts. 
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